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JAMES CARDINAL GIBBONS. 


AN INTERPRETATION. 


BY WILLIAM J. KERBY, PH.D. 


“Can it be that the progress of civilization is to diminish the value 
and usefulness of eminent virtues and to weaken men’s practical sub- 
mission to finer and more cultivated natures.”—Frederick Harrison, 
“Essay on St. Bernard.” 

‘4 AMES CARDINAL GIBBONS died in Baltimore 
1. J Ni March 24th at the age of eighty-six. He had re- 

mained active in his episcopal work until Novem- 

ber, 1920, when he collapsed while conducting 

Ge s——S} services at Havre de Grace. He recovered tem- 
porarily, but none of those who were near him felt any release 
from the fear that his race was nearly run. One thought of the 
pathetic words uttered by Cardinal Manning: “I am an old 
man now. I am slowing into the station.” Cardinal Gibbons 
was spared practically all physical suffering and the general 
breakdown of his mental faculties. His mind remained clear 
and his memory was but slightly impaired. He recognized and 
interpreted the relentlessness of the days as they contracted the 
circle of his life, and death advanced upon him. His episcopal 
activities ceased. His priestly functions were ended as strength 
waned. Visits to him were terminated. Consultation with 
him from many parts of the world became no longer possible. 
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He ceased writing letters. One by one the reaper cut the 
anchors that held him to the world. He spoke sweetly of the 
easy chair that became his throne when he was too feeble to 
leave his room. He gazed unfearing into the grim eyes of 
death as it approached. The smile that lighted his counte- 
nance and the peace that filled his soul, were due to the vision 
of his faith that revealed to him behind the stern messenger 
the reassuring glance of the Heavenly Father Whose ambas- 
sador he had been. 

Cardinal Gibbons died beloved throughout the world. He 
witnessed no shrinking of personal influence, no diminution 
of love, no reserves in the admiration which his character, 
purposes and achievements had won. The manner in which a 
kindly Providence sustained him in his gentle eminence con- 
tradicts much of the experience of outstanding men. Pity 
leads the world to be kind to a man of eighty-six, but pity 
was not invited by this great man nor did his admirers offer it. 
Every type of man in two worlds who loved great human ideals 
and recognized them, offered spontaneous testimony to the 
appreciation in which Cardinal Gibbons was held. It is in- 
spiring to realize that in a score of nations his death stirred a 
stream of comment, of reverent praise and inspiring interpre- 
tation practically unequaled in our time. 

No one managed this. It could not have been managed. 
The tributes were spontaneous and uniform in singling out the 
traits that gave him universal appeal. I do not know the 
secret of that appeal. It is easy to say that sympathy, under- 
standing, patriotism, the championship of noble ideals under 
the restraints of practical wisdom and the reserves of suf- 
ficient caution are elements that make universal appeal. Yet 
these qualities alone do not insure it. No man can compel it. 
No man can intend it. To aim at it would be a flaw in life. 
Universal appeal is a grace freely given when given, but rarely 
given. It was given to Cardinal Gibbons as an unmistakable 
blessing of his Creator. It is impossible now to describe him 
adequately. It will remain impossible to describe him ade- 
quately, largely because the whole man was present in every- 
thing that he did. His personality diffused itself through the 
life of the nation and the Church. No one thing that he did 
expresses him. Yet everything that he did seemed to express 
him. As he recedes into the dim distance of multiplied years, 
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the atmosphere in which he lived and the affection in which 
we held him will have been lost. Full records will preserve 
many descriptions of him. But he will have no biographer 
probably to do him justice. A book depends as much on the 
reader as on the writer. When years shall have given to the 
world the distance in which to see him in his proportions, 
the generations that knew him and loved him and trusted him 
will have passed away. The difficulty of the task of inter- 
preting him lures one to attempt it. Yet one feels that descrip- 
tion minimizes him and analysis fails to account for his power. 
Words are of one dimension. How shall they describe the 
complexities of any life, let alone those of the life of Cardinal 
Gibbons. 

The Cardinal was a wonderful man. The nation lovingly 
named him as one of its greatest citizens. The Church proudly 
held him to be its greatest prelate. Every social class felt near 
to him. We were as one in feeling that this man touched 
greatness at many points, and we offered him the tributes in 
which the human heart exhausts its power of expression. We 
gave him complete love. We gave him complete trust. 

If the character of Cardinal Gibbons is looked at analyt- 
ically and his faculties are enumerated with the cold severity of 
logic, we seem to find among them little that is extraordinary. 
His mind taken alone without the reénforcement of his qual- 
ities would not have singled him out to the world for particular 
attention. His qualities taken in themselves, one by one, apart 
from his exalted station and encyclopedic experience with life, 
lack picturesqueness and ruggedness or the one-sidedness which 
is usually associated with power. There was a balance among 
his qualities and faculties which adapted them to one another in 
perfect proportion, and gave to his character the symmetry and 
harmony in seeking which the architect does his most perfect 
work. We are accustomed to greatness that is one-sided and 
accompanied by compensating limitations. Roughness often 
accompanies intellectual strength. Passion to dominate, is as- 
sociated frequently with eminent station. Opportunity for self- 
aggrandizement betrays at times those who have great power. 
It is easy to love humanity and to be mean at home. But one 
looks in vain through the character of Cardinal Gibbons for 
any such one-sidedness. The symmetry of his character, the 
simplicity of his traits, the unreflecting yet gentle directness 
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of his ways might have passed almost unnoticed had he been 
a local, not a world figure. The human traits that one found in 
him, traits that the world has been praising since he died, are 
found more frequently among lesser men than among mighty 
leaders. Simplicity, thoughtfulness, toleration, understanding, 
insight into human limitations, joyful support of good things, 
subtle touch with great truths that lie often unnoticed at the 
threshold of the world, are traits of the kind alluded to. 

This was an achievement in living. It was an achieve- 
ment in national life because the nation has profound need of 
great example in these qualities. It was an achievement in 
religious life, for religion must look upon exalted example as 
a minor kind of revelation that makes more easy of practise 
these traits which are rooted in the law of God. The secret of 
the Cardinai’s universal appeal must be sought somewhere 
among these qualities. If his separate faculties and qualities 
were not great, their combination in him was a form of great- 
ness all too rare in life. If genius consists largely in the fusion 
of all the faculties, the instinct of the world found in Cardinal 
Gibbons proofs of genius. We may lack the insight needed to 
explain his hold upon the trust and affection of the world. 
Who can doubt that he had gained that hold and that his 
universal appeal resulted from what he was, rather than from 
anything that he aimed to be. Every kind of eminence that 
had been conferred upon him throughout his wonderful life 
was enhanced by the final eminence that death conferred. 
When it gave the signal, waiting angels stooped to take his 
kindly soul from its shrunken tabernacle. We forgot the 
requiem as we saw the sunburst of his glory in the world’s 
acclaim. We can imagine, as one artist did, that he waved 
farewell to the spires of his beloved Cathedral as his soul went 
with swift steps upward to the throne of the hidden God. As 
he took his departure kings, scholars, statesmen, presidents, 
governors, ambassadors, his colleagues in the Church, the 
Supreme Pontiff, men, women and little children in many 
nations felt the deep sense of loss, and the soul of the world 
was moved to reverent speech. Cardinal Gibbons must. have 
been close to the realities that underlie the structure of the 
world in order to have gained these tributes. This is an ele- 
mentary fact that must underlie any estimate of him. It is 
out of all proportion to the intentions or powers of a single 
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man. The world placed the crown upon his head. Securus 
judicat orbis terrarum. 

Cardinal Gibbons was more interested in persons than in 
abstractions. He dealt with issues and processes not as ab- 
stractions, but as they were expressed in attitudes by their 
representatives. Abstractions are very alluring. General 
statements dispense with the need of accuracy and erudition. 
But Cardinal Gibbons was a personality who remained in close 
touch with the world. His life-long contact with leaders in 
many fields of human interest gave him an aptitude in acquir- 
ing knowledge, and an immediate control of his information 
which were quite exceptional. When minds become philo- 
sophical and dwell among abstractions by preference, they 
tend to lose sympathy with persons and the power to deal with 
facts and persons in a simple way. Cardinal Gibbons never 
wandered into academic remoteness from life. He remained 
near to it, in sympathy with it. In this way he gained practical 
insight that gave to his judgment exceptional value. 

It is amazing to find that the world, otherwise so divided, 
was united in admiration and trust in his character and around 
his tomb. It is difficult for men to understand one another in 
these days. Religion divides us deeply and too often bitterly. 
But representatives of every type of religion found much that 
they cherished and trusted in the character, purposes and 
achievements of this beloved man. Political theories and party 
interests separate men into contending groups, but all were as 
one in public homage to Cardinal Gibbons and glad recogni- 
tion of his wholesome influence in national life. 

Life is divided into stubborn fractions that refuse to merge 
into unity and subdued relation. Culture, like morality, is 
wholesomeness, judgment of parts in relation to the whole. 
But industry, art, science, politics, trade, tend increasingly to 
break away from the unity of life and to abandon themselves 
to the sway of perverted values. But all of these interests in 
social life seemed to find a ground of common understanding 
in the way in which their representatives accepted Cardinal 
Gibbons as one who symbolized the ideal unity that should 
hold the world together. He showed that it is still possible 
to merge all of the interests of life in the sympathies of a 
single individual who represents the ideal of which the world 
falls so far short. 
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No historian will show the extent to which the sheer 
personality of Cardinal Gibbons became a factor in the defence 
of the Christian faith and of the practical morality that is its 
fine flower. Is there a priest, a bishop or an archbishop 
in the United States today whose work has not been made 
more effective and whose obstacles have not in some way been 
diminished by the incredible personal influence of Cardinal 
Gibbons? I doubt if there is one. There can be no census of 
the willful bigots whose work he set at naught; no record 
of the misrepresentations of his Faith and its relations that 
were shamed out of our national life by his character and his 
deeds. A secular daily, not given to much preaching, ex- 
pressed the view that the example of Cardinal Gibbons in the 
life of America had done-incredible things in keeping the 
young men of the nation right-minded and clean of life. Per- 
haps it will require some years without the influence of his 
presence to enable us to realize the diffused power of his 
personality in the nation’s life. It would be well not to over- 
look this intangible achievement in estimating his place. 

The Cardinal was an old man. Old men are exposed to 
the tyranny of memory and the woes of disillusionment. 
Settled ways are easy ways and old men love their ease. They 
see all things ending. They think much of their own end. 
They acquire a distaste for beginnings, for new effort that de- 
mands freshened outlook and courage. Their friends die 
about them. New generations assume leadership and old men 
are crowded out or forgotten. They surrender reluctantly. 
Nature has harsh ways of dealing with old men. The illusions 
of age dominate them. They dislike innovation, and as the 
circle of their solicitude shrinks, they become timid, contented 
with things as they are and obstacles to progress. Old men are 
conservative men. They are not enthusiasts. They are his- 
torians rather than prophets, keepers of the past, not trustees 
of a new day. 

Now Cardinal Gibbons escaped these penalties of great 
age. He continued to see the value of new endeavor, and he 
blessed with intelligent courage new activities before which 
younger colleagues remained silent and cautious. His open- 
mindedness and deep personal interest in the creation and sup- 
port of the National Catholic War Council as a war measure 
and the National Catholic Welfare Council as a permanent 
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plan of hierarchical reorganization show all of this. Four 
years ago, at the age of eighty-three, he displayed a courage 
and understanding in respect of these steps which would have 
honored a man of forty. He foresaw difficulties, but he under- 
stood the new demands that our national life made upon the 
Church. He knew that her message was to the future and that 
it had not been exhausted in the past. He did everything that 
the burden of his years permitted as possible to him, and was 
stirred to action, not discouraged from it, by the difficulties 
that awaited these epoch-making steps. 

An outstanding trait of the Cardinal’s character and mind 
lay in his failure to strive after originality. It was almost dis- 
concerting to discover on meeting him that there was nothing 
unusual about him. He was free from affectation. His per- 
sonal dignity was the outcome of wisdom, simplicity and Chris- 
tian insight into human values. That dignity attracted. It 
never repelled. The Cardinal’s manner of speech was direct 
and simple. He encouraged others to speak and listened 
always with encouraging quiet. 

Men who seek distinction, aim to be original. The obvious 
is not dramatic. It is not new and, therefore, it lacks interest 
for shallow souls that do not sound the depths of life. Cardinal 
Gibbons had no fear of commonplace truths, for truth is never 
trite. Only the expression of it becomes trite. The Cardinal 
said obvious things with simple words. He fixed his attention 
upon the truth that he uttered and not upon the effect that he 
might make. In this way he compelled attention to the ele- 
mentary truths of spiritual and social life that we love to 
trample under foot with reckless abandon. Whether he spoke 
to little children or to a congregation or to men in whose 
tiands the providence of God placed the great responsibilities 
for the direction of life, his thought and its style of expression 
were simple, direct and effective. When he spoke he saw only 
his listener, and not the world beyond. He gave no thought 
to headlines. He believed that he saw things truly and in 
their real relation. He described them as he saw them. He 
addressed himself to the human instinct that longs for truth. 
Thoughtful men and women throughout the world heard him 
and believed. 

This trait of His Eminence must have been one of the 
elements in the universal appeal that he made. Such has been 
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our experience with leaders that many like to find and an- 
nounce their limitations. Perhaps this is a compensating con- 
solation permitted to mediocrity. We are tempted to adapt 
ourselves to the vanities or other failings of great men. In- 
cense of its very nature floats upward not downward. There 
are those who like to be acolytes to greatness, to swing censers 
because it is assumed that great men are vain men. Now the 
simplicities, the kindliness and the sympathies of Cardinal 
Gibbons seemed to discourage such things. When occasion 
required them and rightness of motive prompted them, he re- 
ceived honors and recognition with a childlike simplicity that 
was charming. Cardinal Gibbons was powerful because he 
was simple, and his simplicity invited love. It never de- 
manded service. 

The spiritual vigor of Cardinal Gibbons and the pieties 
of his daily worship never isolated him from his fellowmen. 
He was intensely human because he liked to deal with persons. 
He had imagination, which is the instrument of sympathy, 
and with it the self-control that is the ambassador of common 
sense. His religion was his life. He paid no price in dimin- 
ished spiritual zeal for his sturdy interest in human things. 
He loved his Church. He loved Church authority in the con- 
crete not alone in the abstract. He was kind to his priests, 
delightful among friends, tender toward those who gathered 
about him in his household. He was all of this because “he 
dwelt always in the high regions of his soul.” 

Cardinal Gibbons loved his Baltimore. He was proud of 
its traditions and its history. His Baltimore loved him in 
return. His genius and his preferences made that love the 
basis of a mighty local patriotism. Baltimore could not, did 
not, refuse him any tribute of its complete love. 

Cardinal Gibbons loved his country. He interpreted its 
ideals in practical words, and judged its institutions from the 
standpoint of clear insight into historical processes and into 
the limitations of all institutions whatsoever. He accepted 
American institutions not because he had to, but because he 
loved to do so. The direct and simple way in which he always 
seized an opportunity to strengthen the loyalty of citizens and 
set the example of civic honesty and patriotic courage to the 
world, made him dear to the American heart. The words that 
he uttered in defence of our institutions had the ring of genuine - 
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metal. He offered no counterfeits. He served not by phrases. 
His heart was as noble in its patriotism as the noblest words 
that he uttered to express it. 

Cardinal Gibbons loved his Church. He was always a 
Christian, priest, bishop. His Church was the authorized in- 
terpreter of God and of the Son of God to the world. His 
natural traits were sympathetic with everything Christian. 
The supernatural ideal appealed to him profoundly. The 
divine harmonies of revelation echoed sweetly throughout the 
pillared temple of his soul. His thoughts, preferences and 
hopes caught and repeated those divine echoes faithfully, and 
the world that shared not his Faith, listened with kindness 
when he spoke and paid him the superb tribute of trust. 

One is sometimes disposed to describe an exceptional man 
by insisting on what he was not. One might say, for instance, 
that Cardinal Gibbons was not a great immediate organizer, 
that he was not original, that he was not a resourceful fighting 
leader, that he was not gifted in the ways of original research. 
Why should he have been gifted in these lines? It is alto- 
gether arbitrary to describe types of greatness not found in a 
leader when we are called upon to describe the type of great- 
ness that he did possess. The effects of events are always 
suspended. We are compelled to await the consequences of 
an action in order to judge it. It would be a simple matter 
now to analyze the high courage of Cardinal Gibbons in de- 
fending the Knights of Labor. It is easy to describe the gran- 
deur that he takes on now because alone and against the pres- 
sure of men who were greater than he in seme lines, he saved 
the Catholic University when its disasters had all but ruined it. 
One might single out other striking events in his career and 
analyze them. But after the task were done, we would find 
that we had discovered the same simple human traits with 
which we are so familiar, qualities that created effects out of 
all apparent proportion to their causes. This is the task of the 
biographer. It is not that of the interpreter who wishes to 
describe how the transcendent personality of this beloved man 
impressed him. 

We may view greatness from the standpoint of endow- 
ment or of achievement. The best approach to an interpreta- 
tion of James Cardinal Gibbons is from the wide circle of per- 
sonality and diffused achievement. Had he been a greater 
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and one-sided man, he would have accomplished less. He 
might have purchased brilliancy of thought at the price of 
universal appeal. We have many who are brilliant in thought 
and but few who make universal appeal. He might have been 
a greater organizer, had he ceased to be a simple and lovable 
man in eminent station. We have many great organizers who 
show the roughness that often follows power, but not the 
gentleness that so rarely redeems it. He might have been a 
great controversialist. He might have defeated a few adver- 
saries, but he would not have written the book that brought 
the gift of faith to countless souls, and made the work of the 
Church so much easier in the world. He might have been ag- 
gressive and self-assertive, but he would have lost our love, 
and we would not have been ennobled by our abiding trust in 
him. Who that loved him would have wished to see his en- 
dearing traits sold and paid for in the debased coin of a 
cruder power. 

A man in eminent station who can inspire universal trus! 
and win universal respect from the warring factions of a 
divided world, has elements of real greatness whether or not 
we can find and name them. A man whose personality is as a 
flux by means of which the discordant elements of our national 
life were fused into harmony, is a national benediction to be 
counted among the high favors of heaven. A man who be- 
comes like an atmosphere in the moral world, under whose 
influence virtues thrive and vices are ashamed, carries within 
his soul the springs of greatness whether or not we define and 
analyze them. A man who is respected and loved by every 
type of great man that his time produces, is himself great 
among men. Great men form no alliances to deceive the 
world. They obey their instincts as lesser men do. 

It will be well for our definitions of greatness if we may 
call Cardinal Gibbons a great man. If these definitions do not 
include him it will be unfortunate for them. The world is 
prepared to reject any definition of greatness that would ex- 
clude James Cardinal Gibbons from the small group of great 
men to whose hands the providence of God has committed the 
destinv of the world. 
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FIRM FOUNDATIONS. 
BY HENRY A. LAPPIN, LITT.D. 


SSS MONG the many services which Father Cuthbert, 
aA bul O.S.F.C., has rendered to the cause of the Faith, 
A ai not the least conspicuous is his work in assem- 
SR: bling and editing these ten essays in apologetic, 
ees two of which, together with a preface to the work, 
are from his own hand. God and the Supernatural is a most 
significant and valuable addition to the steadily-growing con- 
temporary English literature of Catholic apologetic, supplying, 
as it does, within the covers of one volume of moderate size, 
the essential substance of the Catholic faith in a series of 
luminous and eloquent expositions by distinguished scholars, 
clerical and lay. 

It has long been the custom of Anglican scholars to col- 
laborate in works of this general type—the symposium. One 
readily recalls such books as the famous Essays and Reviews 
—the Septem Contra Christum as a wag of the day called it— 
a veritable howitzer shell dropped into the camp of Anglican 
theological complacency in 1860; Luz Mundi, twenty-nine 
years later, was a much milder cannonade, though as Liddon 
wrote to a friend at the time, the concluding portion of Gore’s 
essay on “The Holy Spirit and Inspiration” came upon him 
“as a thunderbolt from the sky,” and he regarded it as little less 
than “a capitulation at the feet of the young German profes- 
sors.” Later examples of this codperative productiveness 
among Anglican scholars are Contentio Veritatis (1902) and 
the Cambridge Theological Essays (1905); but, perhaps, the 
most interesting and characteristic compilation in this kind is 
the well-known Foundations (1912). (In his Some Loose 
Stones, Father Ronald Knox—then undergoing the controver- 
sial vicissitudes afterwards to be so winningly chronicled in 
A Spiritual Aineid—published a brilliant and devastating 
anatomization of this piece of theological jerry building.) All 
these collections were, of course, empirical in aim. To offer a 
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1God and the Supernatural. A Catholic Statement of the Christian Faith. 
Edited by Father Cuthbert, 0.S.F.C. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 
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final theology was very far indeed from the intention of the 
writers. The editor of Foundations, for example, stated quite 
frankly that his collaborator’s essays were “put forward, not as 
the solution, but as a contribution towards the solution of the 
problems we have approached, not as a last word even for our 
own generation or our own immediate circle, but as a word 
that has come to us and one which we believe we ought to 
seek.” 

The writers of God and the Supernatural have had in 
mind a vastly different objective. “They have,” in the words 
of Father Cuthbert’s succinct preface, “merely faced the fact 
that Christianity as a substantive and intelligent Faith has been 
lost and is practically unknown to the people at large; and in 
the following pages they have made an attempt to set forth 
the fundamental doctrines of the Christian Faith as those are 
held by the members of that Church which claims, and has 
ever claimed, to be the depositary of the Faith of Christ. 
They, therefore, expound no new creed, but the true creed of 
the Catholic Church.” In this exposition there is no trace of 
bitterness, and where it becomes necessary for the writers to 
discuss the vagaries of contemporary unbelief “they do so,” 
the editor points out, “with a deep appreciation of the earnest- 
ness and sincerity which commonly lie behind even the 
‘heresies’ as they regard them.” The appeal of our essayists 
is to the average educated man, and, aware of his aversion 
from technical theological language, they have consistently 
avoided its use and striven scrupulously to be plain and direct. 
It is in all ways fitting that a book, so richly and resonantly 
Catholic, so scholarly in quality, so calm, reverent and dis- 
passionate in spirit, should have come out of the university 
from which sprang the seeds of the Catholic Renaissance in 
England, and that the name of an erudite and holy son of St. 
Francis should grace its title-page. Of the ten papers three, 
“The Supernatural,” “The Sacramental System,” and “Life After 
Death,” are from the learned and lucid pen of Father Martin- 
dale. Another distinguished Jesuit, Father D’Arcy, writes on 
“The Idea of God.” Two eminent lay scholars, Mr. Christopher 
Dawson of Trinity and Mr. E. I. Watkin of New College, con- 
tribute essays on “The Nature and Destiny of Man,” and “The 
Problem of Evil,” respectively. The essay on “The Church as 
the Mystical Body of Christ” is also the work of Mr. Watkin. 
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The reverend editor discusses “The Person of Christ” and “The 
“Divine Atonement.” And the “Introductory” essay is con- 
tributed by Father Ronald Knox, late Fellow and Chaplain of 
Trinity College. 

To take up the individual essays: Father Knox’s introduc- 
tory statement is a fine analysis of the prevailing temper of the 
non-Catholic world at the present hour. For a long time past 
men have been leading a hand-to-mouth existence spiritually 
and intellectually, no less than politically. Rudderless and un- 
captained, the ship of the world has been forlornly drifting 
through uncharted seas under a starless sky. Man, by nature 
and tradition, lives according to principle, seeking an authority 
outside himself, a sanction for what he believes and does. A 
comprehensive philosophy of existence, an ordered scheme 
of relationships is the crying need of the time. Men grow 
weary of conducting their lives by expediency rather than by 
principle. The hungry sheep look up and are not fed. 

“How often,” declares Father Knox, “the newspapers ap- 
peal for a fearless leader of religious thought who will come 
forward with a revised Gospel from which unprofitable dog- 
matic speculation shall have been banished, and anything else 
calculated to fan the ashes of polemical controversy; a re- 
ligion of brotherhood, of optimism, of unquestioning self- 
sacrifice! As a matter of fact, religious leaders have been 
tumbling over one another to do this for the last fifty years, 
and still they are being appealed to. What has gone wrong? 
Simply that it is not the leaders who are wanted, it is the rank 
and file. Mr. H. G. Wells, of whose hold over the public imag- 
ination there can be no reasonable doubt, set about it a year 
or two since, but there is still no Wellsianism. This religion 
of brotherhood is always popular with men in the mass, with 
the tide movement; but religion to be effective, must dominate 
the individual, and it is precisely, as a matter of observation, 
the individual citizen who has no use for such creeds. They 
do not go far enough for him.” What the wayfaring man 
looks for is a revelation; no system of human origination will 
ever satisfy him. 

It is chiefly to this unsatisfied yearning of the human spirit 
that Father Knox feels justified in attributing the present 
vogue of Spiritualism, though he is very sure that it is in- 
capable of effecting any but the most transient and local 
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appeasement of the current restlessness. For it is a craze, not 
a creed. 

But there is no human problem, no human need for which 
the Catholic faith fails to provide solution and satisfaction. 
To a majority of English-speaking men and women Catholi- 
cism is an undiscovered world of spiritual adventure. Indeed, 
for many people outside the Church the Faith means an 
interesting and somewhat fantastic mythology rather than an 
actual workaday creed. The time is now ripe, Father Knox 
believes, for the apologist to explain and to reveal: to explain 
what his religion really is, and—hardly less important—what 
it is not: to brush away the popular misunderstandings and 
travesties of it and to reveal the beauty and balance and truth 
of its teachings. For the Catholic Church is the only system of 
belief which unswervingly clings fast to the Supernatural 
(which is assumed as a starting-point, not “ushered in as an 
afterthought”), and its principles are fixed in origin and 
definite in application. 

Father Martindale follows with a lucid essay on “The 
Supernatural,” the notion and doctrine of which underlies 
all Catholic faith and practice. The Church “dogmatically 
declares that there is a superhuman life and that it is God’s 
free will to raise thereto such members of the human race as 
freely codperate with His design, so that they, remaining men, 
are yet ‘super-natural’ men; for this life is not one that 
belongs to beings of a higher order, so that men cease to be 
men and become that sort of being; nor yet, are men made by 
it into a sort of being altogether different. They remain men, 
but super-naturalized men.” By no mere alteration, ameliora- 
tion, or evolution of human life can it be transformed into 
supernatural life. This sort of life cometh not by prayer and 
fasting even. It is a gift from above, a condescension of God; 
and man has no title to it, nor of his own effort is he capable 
of achieving it. Of grace or “free gift” (gratia) it comes. By 
Adam, in his fall, it was lost, and we, his descendants, “by 
virtue of our social solidarity” with him enter, at first, upon a 
life that is only natural, a life darkened by the shadow of 
Original Sin. We regain this free gift of a life that is super- 
natural only “through our incorporation with a Second 
Adam, Jesus Christ, Who being true Man is truly a Second 
Head to our race, and being God contains all life by nature 
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and in its source.” Felix culpa que tantum ac talem meruit 
Redemptorem. 

And since every form of life has its special and fitting 
form of consciousness, so also has the supernatural life. To 
lead such a life means to know, to be united with, and to enjoy 
God. Here Father Martindale suggests a beautiful analogy 
between the love of a man for a woman worthy of his love 
and the love of the soul for God. The man grows to abhor all 
that in him which is repellent to the woman and strives to 
purge his life of everything that could constitute an obstacle 
to the fullest and finest exercise of her love for him and his for 
her, and the strength and splendor of her goes out to meet and 
elevate and consecrate whatever is kin to them in him. So is it 
with the human soul and God to Whom it is bound by the 
bands of the supernatural life. Unless we clearly apprehend 
this doctrine of the supernatural life of the soul, all Catholic 
dogma must remain void of meaning. Indeed, asserts Father 
Martindale, “I will go further, and say that without it our 
chance of understanding history in the past, and even the 
psychological problem of the race today, is practically lost. 
And again, that all ambitions of social reform, all schemes for 
the world’s salvation, are, if they exclude God’s supernatural 
vocation of humanity, so essentially inadequate as to be 
doomed to failure.” 

Father D’Arcy expounds “The Idea of God” with convincing 
eloquence. In this doctrine the Church bases its affirmations 
upon Revelation as well as upon Reason, and no less upon 
Reason than upon Revelation, though Reason of itself only is 
utterly inadequate to the understanding of God, since He alone 
can fully understand Himself. And seeing that men fail so 
miserably to win to the secret of themselves, how then should 
they attain to the Secret of God? The nature of Revelation is 
clearly indicated by this essayist. It does not mean, for one 
thing, “a disinheriting of reason to give honor to some higher 
occult faculty. Revelation is a response to an overwhelming 
practical need. Man’s lot would be pitiable, if with his frail 
intellect and unsteady desires he had to fulfill God’s designs in 
his short and never to be repeated life, without any help from 
on high. ... An answer was needed, and it came. If that 
answer was authentic and God’s own word, then Revelation is 
the central fact of human history and the space of nineteen 
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centuries cannot leave it behind.” From a consideration of 
the proofs for the existence of God the writer passes to a dis- 
cussion of the nature of God and of God’s relation to the 
world. Appropriately, at this time, he takes occasion to ani- 
madvert scathingly, but justly, upon the absurdity of H. G. 
Wells’ finite God, a conception—the essayist observes—prob- 
ably borrowed by Wells from the late William James. “He 
[Wells] makes as interesting a picture as he can, but I fear 
we should be as disappointed if we met his God as Henry VIII. 
was with Anne of Cleves.” Father D’Arcy defends Catholic 
theology against those who accuse it of overlarding the idea of 
God with definitions, and he remarks with perfect truth: 
“When excessive speculation is imputed to Catholicism, let it 
be remembered that it is her adversaries who, like Ixion, em- 
brace a cloud for a divinity, or trespass on ground consecrated 
to God alone. Orthodox theology is the defence of certain 
precious facts: God’s unique Personality, His creation of us 
through love, our independence and, at the same time, fulfill- 
ment in Him. These are the facts we live by; loyal to them, 
we can advance into speculation, until the converging lines 
are lost in God.” 

Father D’Arcy’s essay rises to heights of stylistic distinc- 
tion unattained by any other contributor to this remarkable 
volume. There are moments—one is moved to comment— 
when his words produce all the emotional effects of symphonic 
music. This is as it should be: the truths of Faith deserve for 
their clothing a stately garment of speech. O si sic omnes! 

In “The Nature and Destiny of Man,” Mr. Christopher Daw- 
son acutely criticizes the naturalistic views of Professor Bateson 
and Dr. Bertrand Russell. Russell’s gorgeous rhetoric—in The 
Free Man’s Worship—he reduces to the paradoxical conclusion 
that “we must love a good God Who does not exist and refuse 
to serve Nature which does exist, but is not good,” and he 
shrewdly surmises that such a creed as this is scarcely likely 
to appeal to average human nature! The mistake of those 
who maintain Christianity to be a failure, adds the writer, is 
that they regard it as merely an external system of law, 
whereas in truth it is “a spiritual force which can transform 
human nature only by the consent and coéperation of the indi- 
vidual will.” Christianity is first and foremost a life. 

Upon “The Problem of Evil,” Mr. E. I. Watkin offers a pro- 
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found and illuminating disquisition. That a final solution of 
this problem is here unattainable, Mr. Watkin is frank to 
admit, and indeed his belief is that if there be a providential 
purpose in the fact of evil, this purpose would suffer defeat by 
a final solution. In other words, the existence of evil is essen- 
tially a testing of our faith. As Browning’s Bishop Blougram 
asseverated : 


Some think, Creation’s meant to show Him forth; 
I say it’s meant to hide Him all it can, 
And that’s what all the blessed evil’s for. 


But Mr. Watkin is sure that “the amount and force of good 
in every department far exceeds the amount and force of evil,” 
and that “. . . the predominance of moral good over evil is a 
demonstrable fact of experience.” The fundamental purpose 
of evil in the world Mr. Watkin would resume in the two 
words, struggle and solidarity. “Through struggle we must 
attain to victory. Evil is not to be explained away, but to be 
met and conquered. And we can meet and overcome the 
world’s evil, not in solitary combat, but in the solidarity of 
Christ’s mystical body—redeemed humanity.” 

It would be difficult to praise too highly the reverend 
editor’s own contributions, “The Person of Christ” and “The 
Divine Atonement.” Of these subjects we know of no similar 
brief treatment in English that is worthy of comparison with 
Father Cuthbert’s two essays, which are thoughtful, earnest, 
clear, and abound in passages of spiritual elevation and high 
conception. 

Lack of space forbids more than the merest mention of 
Mr. Watkin’s contribution on “The Church as the Mystical 
Body of Christ” or of Father Martindale’s short study of “Life 
After Death;” but we must refer, if only very briefly, to the 
latter essayist’s brilliant pages on “The Sacramental System,” 
the logical connection of which, with the rest of Catholic creed 
and practice, is set forth lucidly and attractively. 

Through the Incarnation the supernatural life was made 
possible for us, Jesus Christ being true God and true Man— 
Et Verbum caro factum est. God’s operations upon the soul 
here below are, therefore, by means partly spiritual, partly 
material. These means are the Sacraments of the Church. 
Father Martindale, in a fine figure, describes them as “God’s 
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creative kiss upon the soul,” and shows how they “create a 
harmony between the infinite and eternal God and the hum- 
blest of His creation, and effect a solidarity between God, 
Christ, ourselves, and nature.” And he discusses the part 
played by the Sacraments in the whole scheme of the super- 
naturalizing of mankind, taking up each sacrament individ- 
ually. Particularly beautiful and helpful is his brief excursus 
on Marriage, a sacrament which is the symbol and type of the 
union of Christ with His Church and of the union in Christ’s 
nature of the divine and human. What he says upon the sub- 
ject of birth-control is well worth quoting here: “It defies 
nature, and even a priori may thus be recognized as an attack 
upon society; and we are certain that sociology—all modern 
prophets notwithstanding—protests against it. Conditions of 
life are nowadays appalling; but Catholics will never be dis- 
lodged from their position that they do demand that marriage 
should not be tampered with, but that the economic frame- 
work of society itself must be corrected; and Catholics will 
never cease to labor for this end. If a married man and 
woman have heroically to control themselves, or to resign 
themselves to bringing up several children with fewer advan- 
tages than one or two might have, and to sacrifice motor-cars 
to morality, their martyrdom lies at the door of the unscrupu- 
lous plutocrat, who himself will be too selfish to have more 
children than they have, or can have, save the illegitimate ones 
whose existence he will probably have forgotten; and not at 
the door of Christian ethics. Physiology itself declares, what 
the Catholic faith does, that pleasure is, however natural, 
utterly subordinate, in the association of man and woman, and 
that life must not be tampered with.” We make no apology for 
this lengthy quotation in a short review. Would that these 
ringing words might be copied and prominently displayed by 
every Catholic newspaper, nay, by every newspaper of what- 
ever creed—in America! 

God and the Supernatural is a great book. No library 
should be without it. It is at once a treasury and an armory. 
To it, under God, many a man in days to come will owe his 
soul. The authors of it deserve our thanks, our praise, and our 
prayers. 








THE RIGHTNESS OF G. K. CHESTERTON. 
BY MARION COUTHOUY SMITH. 


RS. GEROULD did us all a service by pointing out 
My the Remarkable Rightness of Rudyard Kipling, 
Qi} and it is astonishing how easily she convinced 


K 
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wi Ci See ‘ almost everybody that she and Kipling were re- 


HE | ; : 
| Ges 2a) markably right. It remains now for somebody 


to point out the Remarkable Rightness of Gilbert Keith Ches- 
tertion; or, if you want a qualification, say his Relative Right- 
ness, in that Kipling’s rightness can be proven by the historical 
event, while Chesterton’s rightness must be proven by spiritual - 
experience. Relative rightness is the very least the present 
writer will accord him. It preserves the alliteration, and 
allows for a certain comparison of his rightness with other 
rightnesses. One may concede that he occasionally sacrifices 
positive rightness for the joys of contradiction; but the con- 
tradicted idea is usually wrong. 

When we first read Chesterton we are a trifle dizzy. It 
seems as if all his ideas were standing on their heads, waving 
their feet in the air. Then we reflect that at some time or 
other we have all had our little say about the topsy-turvyism 
of most popular conceptions; and we begin to suspect that it 
was not Chesterton’s idea of any given thing, but the generally 
accepted idea, that was standing on its head. And the more 
we study his paradoxes, the more convinced of his rightness 
do we become. There is the very question itself of paradoxes, 
for example. Mr. Chesterton says that paradoxes are true, 
and that truth is always paradoxical; and we have only to 
examine the elemental truths of living to realize this. The 
higher truth can never be reduced to a formula; at any rate 
not until we have a larger view than our position on this 
planet can afford us. “The truth is,” he says, “that the tra- 
dition of Christianity (which is the only coherent ethic of 
Europe), rests on two or three paradoxes or mysteries, which 
can easily be impugned in argument, and as easily justified 
in life. One of them, for instance, is the paradox of hope or 
faith—that the more hopeless the situation, the more hopeful 
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should be the man.” This, of course, occurs continually, and 
is continually jus‘ified. He finds that “solemnity is the direct 
enemy of sincerity,” that “the nemesis of the self-centred spirit 
is in being totally ineffectual,” and (with Stevenson), that “the 
secret of life lies in laughter and humility.” These are chance 
observations found in opening a single volume at random. But 
to quote Chesterton is to embark upon wide seas; one could 
sail all day, and then find new waters. 

He believes that the only free man is the man of strong 
convictions, since only he can move about freely in all direc- 
tions from a central anchorage; and that only spiritual 
mysteries are broad enough and big enough to be true, since 
we cannot measure them with our logical yardsticks. He is 
himself a paradox; for he writes startlingly about his own 
immovable conventionalities, and these turn out to be rational 
convictions after all. He preaches orthodoxy with the manner 
of a heretic; and thereby convinces you of the inherent truth 
of orthodoxy. With the humor and detachment of the skeptic, 
he combines the passion and certainty of the devotee. Stand- 
ing firmly upon the old foundations of order and reverence, he 
flings his shafts at the bewildered thinker who admits every- 
thing and exalts nothing, and the hazy “intellectual” who 
sneers at honor, morality and religion. And the whimsical 
framing of his dogma makes it more luminous. He tells us 
that we only jest about the things that are of the most awful 
import, such as being married or being hanged; while men 
will talk for hours about golf, or tobacco, or waistcoats, with 
the faces of a college of cardinals. In great realities lies 
freedom as well as truth. 

Chesterton’s poems are more modern in tone, less dis- 
tinctive, and less spontaneous than his prose. They are more 
manifestly the product of a special literary experiment. And 
I am not at present concerned with his stories, long or short, 
nor his miscellaneous essays, with all their combination of 
whim and fancy and fixed conviction. Perhaps the most 
characteristic, and, therefore, the most valuable, of all his 
voluminous output, is the treatise on Orthodoxy; and the 
heart of this volume is the chapter entitled “The Paradoxes of 
Christianity.” If the book were avowedly a devotional work, 
it might well be ranked among the great documents of re- 
ligion; on the other hand, it would not find so many readers. 
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Its oddities of manner attract many who would not touch a 
solemn religious treatise; and yet that very manner is the 
vehicle for sound and incontrovertible thought on the highest 
of all subjects. And it is the kind of thought that combines 
imagination, romance, and joy with the foundations of moral- 
ity itself. The author says that his acceptance of the universe 
(as from the Hand of God) “is not optimism; it is more like 
patriotism—a kind of primary loyalty.” Of ethics he says: 
“Men gained their morality by guarding their religion. They 
did not cultivate courage. They fought for the shrine, and 
found they had become courageous. They did not cultivate 
cleanliness. They purified themselves for the altar, and found 
that they were clean.” 

The book on Orthodozy, he says, was written in answer to 
a challenge. He was asked to give his own reason for the faith 
that was in him; and his reply describes the process by which 
he—not merely discovered—but rediscovered the truth. His 
plea for mystery and reverence has much to do with the width 
and comprehensiveness of these fundamental things. Every- 
thing else limits us. In Faber’s words: 


Greatness which is infinite makes room 
For all things in its lap to lie; 

We should be crushed by an immensity 
Short of infinity. 


The very inconsistencies of the critics of Christianity form its 
strongest defence. For they drive that defence from one point 
to another, until it stands as the central fact of all the ages, 
impregnable from every side. All this may sound common- 
place; you cannot translate Chesterton into the language of 
the reviewer. You cannot stand up his salient points like a 
row of hills on a geological map. They are the real hills— 
wrapped in the clouds and colors of the morning and the 
evening, and standing shadowed in the glare of noonday. He 
believes in an everyday philosophy, with its childlike incon- 
sistencies and its deep-drawn intuitions. 

Take his remarks on Jeanne d’Arc, in opposition to Ana- 
tole France and, incidentally, to the philosophies of Tolstoy 
and Nietzsche: “Joan was not stuck at the crossroads, either by 
rejecting all the. paths, like Tolstoy, or by accepting them all, 
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like Nietzsche. She chose a path, and went down it like a 
thunderbolt. ... I thought of all that was noble in Tolstoy, 
the pleasure in plain things, and the actualities of the earth, 
the reverence for the poor, the dignity of the bowed back. 
Joan of Arc had all that, and with this great addition, that she 
endured poverty, as well as admiring it; whereas Tolstoy is 
only a typical aristocrat trying to find out its secret. And then 
I thought of all that is brave and proud and pathetic in poor 
Nietzsche, and his mutiny against the emptiness of our time. 
I thought of his cry for the ecstatic equilibrium of danger, his 
hunger for the rush of great horses, his call to arms. Well, 
Joan of Arc had all that, and again with this difference, that 
she did not praise fighting, but fought. We know that she was 
not afraid of an army, while Nietzsche, for all we know, was 
afraid of a cow. Tolstoy only praised the peasant; she was 
the peasant. Nietzsche only praised the warrior; she was the 
warrior. . . . She was a practical person who did something, 
while they are wild speculators who do nothing. . . . She and 
her faith had perhaps some secret of moral unity and utility 
that has been lost. And with that thought came a larger one, 
and the colossal figure of her Master had also crossed the 
theatre of my thoughts. The same modern difficulty which 
darkened the subject-matter of Anatole France also darkened 
that of Ernest Renan. Renan also divided his hero’s pity from 
his hero’s pugnacity. Renan even represented the righteous 
anger at Jerusalem as a mere nervous breakdown after the 
idyllic expectations of Galilee. As if there were any incon- 
sistency between having a love for humanity and having a 
hatred for inhumanity! Altruists, with thin, weak voices, de- 
nounce Christ as an egoist. Egoists, with even thinner and 
weaker voices, denounce Him as an altruist. . . . There is a 
huge and heroic sanity of which moderns can only collect the 
fragments.” 

Just here we strike a flaw in our author’s philosophy. He 
is too pessimistic about his own times; he finds less faith, less 
heroism than we really have. It took the Great War to prove 
this; but it has been proven. Orthodoxy was written and pub- 
lished some years before the War; or in some particulars its 
tone might have been different. In quoting, I have not dwelt 
upon the paradoxical parts of the argument; in fact I have not 
given the argument at all. One cannot give it merely in part. 
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I have only wished to point out its general quality. There is a 
temptation to quote the closing chapter, “Authority and the 
Adventurer;” but it must be dismissed with a single phrase or 
two: “Joy, which was the small publicity of the pagan, is the 
gigantic secret of the Christian. ... There was some one 
thing that was too great for God to show us when He walked 
upon our earth; and I have sometimes fancied that it was His 
mirth.” 

Chesterton’s joie de vivre, which radiates not only from 
his printed page, but from his personality, is also a trait that 
he loves in others. He finds it in the poetry of Theodore May- 
nard, to whose volume he wrote a characteristic preface. 
Maynard, also, is as full of the same joy as is the boy who 
whistles forth his instinctive and unreasoning gladness. In 
maturity, such joy is distinctly the product of faith and of 
reverence, and of these only—the inalienable gladness of the 
children of God. On Mr. Chesterton’s recent visit to New 
York, everybody’s first comment was: “He isn’t as fat as we 
thought he was;” nobody said he was not as gay. Even his 
hair curls like a boy’s; and he has something of Mr. Taft’s 
easy good-humor, something of Mr. Roosevelt’s vitality, some- 
thing of Mark Twain’s odd humor without his corresponding 
touch of quaint melancholy. When I heard him, his subject 
was: “Shall We Abolish the Inevitable?” and there was no un- 
reality in his assertion of the futility of prediction and of the 
prophecy of the wiseacre. Another of his characteristics is the 
impression of sincerity which he conveys, both by pen and 
spoken word. Here one compares him with Bernard Shaw. 
Where Chesterton is almost passionately true, Shaw is cyn- 
ically artificial. I heard a prominent English critic speak with 
surprise of the fact that Shaw, with all his brilliant gifts, had 
made so little impression upon his generation. Afterwards, 
[ asked if he did not think that the cause of this was a lack of 
the essential quality of reverence; and he did not deny the 
possibility. 

Looking closely at Chesterton’s convictions, your soul pro- 
nounces them true. They were true in regard to the War; they 
are true in regard to the writers and teachers of mankind who 
break the morale of the world by believing in nothing. For, 
he says, “the only things worth knowing about any man are 
the very last things that he is judged for—his convictions. It 
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is not now the fashion to consider anyone’s attitude towards 
cosmic philosophy; but in reality nothing else about him 
counts for much.” In a day of “liberality,” we are surprised 
at this; but a moment’s reflection convinces us that, after all, we 
choose our friends for their philosophy and their ideals, rather 
than for any other considerations. 

In spite of his medizvalism, and distrust of most of the 
modern thought, Chesterton’s pessimism is not gloomy; he 
achieves the effect of “laughter and humility.” He defies 
analysis; one would grow weary in trying to tell the number 
of ways in which this big and joyous man is right. Hear him, 
and prove it for yourself. Take the air with him. Get above 
the world—above the Shaws and the Wellses—the cynical 
frauds and the solemn frauds—the petty fauns who caper 
along, shouting with Shaw that “the only golden rule is that 
there is no golden rule.” Leave them among their cast-off 
shreds of morality, and loop the loop with Chesterton. See 
things upside down or right-side up; never mind, the things 
are there, and they fit into an all-round picture of real living. 
Most of his paradoxes are stars; and though we find him occa- 


sionally reveling in the mere flash of a rocket, it is always a 
rocket that mounts upward with the sane impulse of the joy 
of life, and reverence for the eternal heavens. 


TO A CHILD. 
BY KATHRYN WHITE RYAN. 


You are rising up, a Temple! As a Temple rising up! 

You are dropping props, my scaffoldings, as you would drop a cup. 
O build a high, sunned minaret 
On bedded stones my torn hands set! 





THE PROPER FUNCTIONS OF THE STATE. 
BY JOHN A. RYAN, D.D. 


JHE end of the State, we have seen, is to promote 

the welfare of its citizens, as a whole, as members 

si of families, and as members of social classes. 

Stee vy Anyone who is inclined to doubt the propriety of 

(ese yl including the second and third of these classes, 

will dismiss the inclination as soon as he looks beneath for- 
mulas and fixes his attention upon realities. 

The State exists and functions for the sake of human 
beings. It attains this end primarily by safeguarding those 
interests that are common to all the persons under its jurisdic- 
tion; for example, by resisting foreign invasion and protecting 
life and property. If it stops at this point it will leave unpro- 
tected not only many individual interests, but many elements 
of the common good, many aspects of the general welfare. 
To neglect the integrity of the family or the prosperity of any 
considerable social class, will sooner or later injure society as 
a whole. To take care of these interests is, indirectly at least, 
to promote the common good. Nor is this all. Since indi- 
vidual welfare is the ultimate, though not strictly the formal, 
object of the State, that object ought to be deliberately pro- 
moted by the State, whenever it cannot be adequately furthered 
by any other agency. To deny this proposition is to assume 
that men have been unable to achieve a political organization 
that is adequate to safeguard their temporal welfare. How- 
ever, it is neither desirable nor practicable for the State to pro- 
vide for every individual as such. It can promote individual 
welfare best by dealing with men as groups, through their most 
important group relationships; therefore, as members of fam- 
ilies, and as members of social classes. When it provides for 
the needs that are common to members of these two funda- 


1Cf. Cronin, The Science of Ethics, ii., 474: “The measure of State function, 
therefore, is to be found in the necessities of man and the inability of the individual 
and the family to provide these necessities. Anything, therefore, which is necessary, 
whether for the individual or for society at large, and which the individual or the 
family is not in a position to supply, may legitimately be regarded as included in 
the end of the State.” 
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mental forms of association, it benefits most effectively the 
whole number of its component individuals. 

What are the specific policies and measures by which the 
State can best attain the objects described in the foregoing 
paragraphs? To answer this question will be to describe the 
proper functions of the State. 

Among political writers a fairly frequent classification of 
State functions is into necessary and optional, or essential and 
non-essential. The former are “such as all governments must 
perform in order to justify their existence. They include the 
maintenance of industrial peace, order and safety, the protec- 
tion of persons and property, and the preservation of external 
security. They are the original primary functions of the State, 
and all States, however rudimentary and undeveloped, attempt 
to perform them.”* They may be enumerated somewhat more 
specifically as military, financial and civil.* In the exercise 
of its military function, the State defends itself and its people 
by force against foreign aggression and prevents and represses 
domestic disorder. The financial function of the State com- 
prises the collection and expenditure of funds for the main- 
tenance and operation of government. Regulations concern- 
ing individual rights, contracts, property, disputes, crime and 
punishment constitute the State’s civil function. 

The optional or unessential functions are calculated to 
increase the general welfare, but they could conceivably be 
performed in some fashion by private agencies. They com- 
prise public works; public education; public charity; indus- 
trial regulations, and health and safety regulations.t Under 
the head of public works are comprised: control of coinage 
and currency and the conduct of banks; the postal service, tele- 
graphs, telephones and railroads; the maintenance of light- 
houses, harbors, rivers and roads; the conservation of natural 
resources, such as forests and water power, and the ownership 
and operation of supply plants and municipal utilities. Public 
education may include not only a system of schools, but 
museums, libraries, art galleries and scientific bureaus, such 
as those concerned with the weather and with agriculture. . In 
the exercise of the functions of public charity, the State estab- 

*Garner, An Introduction to Political Science, p. 318. 


* Holt, An Introduction to the Study of Government, pp. 268-281. 
* Holt, op. cit., pp. 285-305. 
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lishes asylums, hospitals, almshouses, corrective institutions, 
provides insurance against accidents, sickness, old age and un- 
employment, and makes various provisions of material relief 
for persons in distress. In the field of regulation, as distin- 
guished from that of ownership, operation, or maintenance, 
the State supervises public safety and industry. Regulations 
of the former kind relate to quarantine, vaccination, medical 
inspection of school children and of certain businesses and 
professions, and protection of public morals in the matter of 
pictures, publications, theatres and dance halls. Industrial 
regulation extends to banks, commerce, business combinations 
and the relations between employer and employee. 

The classification of State functions as necessary and 
optional has the merit of presenting a comprehensive view of 
political experience. It enables us to see how States have in- 
terpreted their scope, and distinguished between functions that 
are essential and functions that are non-essential. While all 
fully developed States have regarded as essential the functions 
which are so designated in the foregoing paragraphs, not all 
have agreed in conceiving the so-called optional functions as 
of that character. Some of the optional functions have been 
regarded by some States as primary and essential. And the 
number of optional functions that have been undertaken 
varies greatly among the various States. The factor deter- 
mining the course of the States in this matter has been mainly, 
if not exclusively, expediency. 

A somewhat analogous classification is used by many 
Catholic writers. While conforming fully with political expe- 
rience, it is also based upon fundamental principles of ethics, 
and it illustrates the principles of logic. It is thus stated in 
summary form by Cathrein.* The functions of the State are 
twofold: first, to safeguard the juridical order, that is, to pro- 
tect all rights, of individuals, families, private associations and 
the Church; second, to. promote the general welfare by positive 
means, with respect to all those goods that contribute to that 
end. Substantially the same classification and principle is laid 
down by Meyer,* Castelein,’ Cronin,* and Lilly.® 

In a general way the primary functions in this classifica- 

* Philosophia Moralis, no. 545. * Institutiones Juris Naturalis, ii., no. 317. 


'Philosophia Moralis et Socialis, p. 446.* The Science of Ethics, pp. 472-479. 
*First Principles in Politics, ch. iv. 
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tion correspond to the necessary, or essential, functions in the 
grouping made by the political writers. While the second 
group of functions denoted by the Catholic writers resembles 
the second category of the political science manuals only in a 
general way, as regards content, there is a considerable differ- 
ence of principle. The secondary functions described by the 
political writers are said to be optional, and their optional 
character is determined mainly by the varying experience and 
practice of particular States; but the positive promotion of 
general welfare is regarded by the Catholic writers as normal 
and necessary, because required by the fundamental needs of 
human beings. According to the Catholic writers, the differ- 
ence between the primary and secondary functions of the 
State is not a difference of kind, but only of degree. As noted 
by Meyer, the primary functions are not sufficient: the State 
must not only safeguard rights, but promote the general good 
by positive measures of helpfulness.*° This is the general 
principle. In carrying it out, the State may properly under- 
take some particular activities which are not obligatory, but 
only more or less expedient. 

The concrete activities which fall under the primary func- 
tions of the State may be summarized as follows: All natural 
rights must receive adequate protection. The State is obliged 
to safeguard the individual’s rights to life, liberty, property, 
livelihood, good name, and spiritual and moral security. 
Whence it follows that laws must be enacted and enforced 
against all forms of physical assault and arbitrary restraint; 
against theft, robbery and every species of fraud and extor- 
tion; against all apparently free contracts which deny the op- 
portunity of pursuing a livelihood on reasonable terms; 
against calumny and detraction; and against the spiritual and 
moral scandal produced by false and immoral preaching, 
teaching and publication. 

In the individualistic theory, the first two classes of enact- 
ments are held to exhaust the functions of the State, apparently 
on the assumption that they cover all the individual’s rights. 
This is a grossly inadequate conception. Reasonable oppor- 
tunities of livelihood, reputation, spiritual and moral security, 
are all among man’s primary needs. Without them he cannot 
develop his personality to a reasonable degree, nor live an 


"Loc cit. 
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adequate life. Therefore, they fall within the scope of his 
natural rights. For natural rights include all those moral 
powers, opportunities and immunities which the individual 
requires in order to attain the end of his nature, to live a reas- 
onable life. Any arbitrary or unreasonable interference with 
these is a violation of the rights of the individual. Hence the 
unfair competition carried on by a monopoly, unreasonable 
boycotts, wage contracts for less than the equivalent of a 
decent livelihood, untrue or otherwise unjustifiable statements 
derogatory to a man’s reputation, utterances and publications 
calculated to corrupt his religion or morals—are all injurious 
to the individual, and are unreasonable interferences with the 
security and development of his personality. 

All the foregoing rights should be safeguarded by the 
State, not only as exercised by the individual, but also as 
involved in the reasonable scope of associations. Hence the 
family, the Church and all legitimate private societies have a 
just claim to protection by the State in the pursuit of all their 
proper ends. Men have a right to pursue their welfare not 
only by individual effort, but through mutual association. 

A corollary of State protection of rights is State deter- 
mination of rights. To a very great extent the reciprocal 
limits of individual rights cannot be satisfactorily adjusted by 
the individuals themselves. This fact is most conspicuously 
illustrated in connection with property rights, but it receives 
frequent exemplication in other sections of the juridical prov- 
ince. 

While all the rights above described have a general claim 
upon the State for protection, not all of them have an actual 
claim to adequate protection at any given time. This is a ques- 
tion of prudence and expediency. What the State may 
normally be expected to do, is one thing; what it is here and 
now able to do is quite another thing; for example, with regard 
to false religious teaching and scandalous moral teaching. 
Perhaps the most comprehensive and practical principle that 
can be laid down is this: the State should not attempt to protect 
any right beyond the point at which further efforts threaten 
to do more harm than good. 

Secondary functions can be conveniently described by 
following the order outlined in the paragraph which enumer- 
ated the so-called optional functions. In general, the second- 
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ary functions cover all activities that cannot be adequately 
carried on by private effort, whether individual or corporate." 

Public Works: Under this head are included all those 
industries and institutions which the State not merely regu- 
lates, but owns and manages. The control of coinage and 
currency are undoubtedly among the necessary functions of 
government. Almost equally necessary is the government 
postal service. Telegraphs, telephones, railways, water supply 
and lighting may in a sense be called optional functions, since 
the general welfare does not always require them to be oper- 
ated by the State. When public operation is clearly superior 
to private operation, all things considered, the State undoubt- 
edly neglects its duty of promoting the common welfare if it 
fails to manage these utilities. It is a necessary part of the 
State’s functions to provide such public safeguards as fire 
departments, lighthouses, buoys and beacons; to maintain such 
instrumentalities of communication as roads, canals, bridges 
and wharves; and to conserve such natural resources as forests, 
water powers and watersheds. None of these activities can 
be satisfactorily performed by private enterprise. 

Public Education: As the child belongs primarily to the 
parents, so the function of education is primarily theirs. Both 
these propositions are demonstrated by the facts and require- 
ments of human welfare. In very exceptional cases only can 
the education and upbringing of the child be controlled and 
carried on as well by the State as by the parents. Nevertheless, 
the common welfare does require the State to take a rather 
important part in the work of education. It is summarized in 
the following excerpts from the Pastoral Letter of the Amer- 
ican Hierarchy, issued in 1920. 


As the public welfare is largely dependent upon the intel- 
ligence of the citizen, the State has a vital concern in edu- 
cation. This is implied in the original purpose of our Gov- 
ernment which, as set forth in the preamble to the Constitu- 
tion, is “to form a more perfect union, establish justice, 
ensure domestic tranquillity, provide for the common de- 
fence, promote the general welfare, and secure the blessings 
of liberty to ourselves and our posterity.” 

In accordance with these purposes, the State has a right 
to insist that its citizens shall be educated. It should en- 


“Cf. Meyer, op. cit., ii., p. 289; Cronin, op. cit., ii., 474, 475. 
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courage among the people such a love of learning that they 
will take the initiative and, without constraint, provide for 
the education of their children. Should they, through negli- 
gence or lack of means, fail to do so, the State has the right 
to establish schools and take every other legitimate means 
to safeguard its vital interests against the dangers that 
result from ignorance. In particular, it has both the right 
and the duty to exclude the teaching of doctrines which aim 
at the subversion of law and order and, therefore, at the 
destruction of the State itself. 

The State is competent to do these things because its 
essential function is to promote the general welfare. But on 
the same principle it is bound to respect and protect the 
rights of the citizen and especially of the parent. So long 
as these rights are properly exercised, to encroach upon 
them is not to further the general welfare, but to put it in 
peril. If the function of government is to protect the liberty 
of the citizen, and if the aim of education is to prepare the 
individual for the rational use of his liberty, the State . 
cannot rightfully or consistently make education a pretext 
for interfering with rights and liberties which the Creator, 
not the State, has conferred. Any advantage that might 
accrue even from a perfect system of State education would 
be more than offset by the wrong which the violation of 
parental rights would involve. 

In our country, government thus far has wisely refrained 
from placing any other than absolutely necessary restric- 
tions upon private initiative. The result is seen in the de- 
velopment of our resources, the products of inventive genius 
and the magnitude of our enterprises. But our most valuable 
resources are the minds of our children, and for their de- 
velopment at least the same scope should be allowed to in- 
dividual effort as is secured to our undertakings in the 
material order. 

The spirit of our people in general is adverse to State 
monopoly, and this for the obvious reason that such an ab- 
sorption of control would mean the end of freedom and 
initiative. The same consequence is sure to follow when 
the State attempts to monopolize education; and the disaster 
will be greater inasmuch as it will affect, not simply the 
worldly interests of the citizen, but also his spiritual growth 
and salvation. 


There are other public educational institutions which can 
scarcely be called absolutely necessary, and yet which are so 
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useful that they may very properly be conducted by the State. 
Such are museums, art galleries, libraries, zodlogical gardens, 
scientific bureaus, laboratories and experiment stations. The 
services rendered by these agencies contribute much to the 
common welfare, and they could not, as a rule, be adequately 
carried on by private effort. 

Public Charity: The principle that the State should do 
only those things which cannot be done as well by private 
action, applies with especial force to the field of charity. In 
general, this principle rests upon the fundamental truth that 
the individual reaches a higher degree of self-development 
when he does things for himself, than when the State does 
things for him. In the province of charity this fact is illus- 
trated with regard both to the receiver and the giver. The 
former is more likely to seek unnecessary assistance from the 
State than from an individual; the latter is more likely to 
infuse his charity with human sympathy than is the State; and 
his incentives to charitable action are diminished if the State 
does too much. In both cases harm is done to individual de- 
velopment. 

Nevertheless, the charitable functions of the State are 
numerous and important. In the field of prevention, it can and 
should use all proper and possible methods to provide that 
kind of social environment which renders charitable relief 
unnecessary. Under this head comes a large list of industrial, 
educational, sanitary and moral provisions, to assure people a 
reasonable minimum of the material conditions of living. 
Some of these are stated in detail in other paragraphs of this 
chapter. In the field of relief, the State is frequently required 
to maintain hospitals, asylums, almshouses, and corrective 
institutions; to grant subsidies to private institutions and 
agencies engaged in these works; and even to provide for 
needy persons outside of institutions. Whether and to what 
extent the State should undertake any of these tasks, is always 
to be determined by the answer which the actual situation gives 
to the question: Can the State do the work better, all things 
considered, than private agencies? “All things considered,” 
refers to remote, as well as immediate, results. For example, 
it is conceivable that the State might take care of all dependent 
children more cheaply than could private associations, but this 
action ought not to be taken if it would lead to a notable de- 
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cline in charitable feeling, responsibility and initiative among 
individuals. 

Public Health, Safety, Morals and Religion: The State 
should protect its citizens against disease, by sanitary regula- 
tions, such as, those relating to quarantine, inoculation, medical 
inspection of school children, impure drugs, adulterated food, 
and the disposal of garbage. It should safeguard their physical 
integrity, by such measures as: traflic rules, safety require- 
ments for public conveyances, and building regulations. It 
should, as far as possible, provide them with a good moral 
environment through the regulation or repression of the liquor 
traflic, through the suppression of divorce, prostitution, public 
gambling, and indecent pictures, printed matter, theatrical 
productions, and places of amusement. Finally, the State is 
under obligation to protect and promote religion in all ways 
that are lawful and effective. Here we may appropriately 
quote the words of Pope Benedict XV.: 


Let princes and rulers of the people bear this in mind 
and bethink themselves whether it be wise and salutary, 
either for public authority or for the nations themselves, 
to set aside the holy religion of Jesus Christ, in which that 
very authority may find such powerful support and defence. 
Let them seriously consider whether it be the part of po- 
litical wisdom to exclude from the ordinance of the State 
and from public instruction, the teaching of the Gospel and 
of the Church. Only too well does experience show that 
when religion is banished, human authority totters to its 
fall. That which happened to the first of our race when he 
failed in his duty to God, usually happens to nations as well. 
Scarcely had the will in him rebelled against God when the 
passions arose in rebellion against the will; and likewise, 
when the rulers of the people disdain the authority of God, 
the people in turn despise the authority of men. There 
remains, it is true, the usual expedient of suppressing re- 
bellion by force; but to what effect? Force subdues the 
bodies of men, not their souls.'” 


All these matters are of vital importance for public wel- 
fare, and some of them are even included within the primary 
functions of the State, inasmuch as they involve the protection 
of natural rights. None of them can be adequately dealt with 
by private effort. 


2 Encyclical, Ad Beatissimi, November 1, 1914. 


VOL. Cxim. 12 
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Industrial Regulation: Owing to the complexity of modern 
industrial conditions, this function of the State is more im- 
portant than in any preceding age. Owing to its effect upon 
the pecuniary interests of individuals, it has been more 
strongly criticized than any other activity of the State. Not 
much opposition has been offered to State regulation of banks. 
All reasonable men recognize that the public must be protected 
through requirements concerning incorporation, minimum of 
capital and surplus, liability of stockholders, nature of invest- 
ments, amount and kind of reserves, the issuing of notes, and 
public inspection and supervision. 

The regulation of commerce, public utilities and manu- 
factures, has a varied scope and may be exercised in various 
ways. Foreign commerce may be regulated through taxes 
and embargoes on imports and exports, and by other methods 
of restriction. The regulation of domestic commerce takes 
many forms: intoxicating liquors, tobacco, explosives, drugs 
and other commodities are subjected to a system of licensing, 
or special taxation, or other kinds of legal supervision; rail- 
roads are forbidden to exact more than certain maximum 
charges for carrying goods and passengers, and are compelled 
to maintain certain standards of service; and such municipal 
utilities as street railways and lighting concerns must submit 
to similar requirements. Commercial contracts which are 
clearly extortionate, such as loans of money at usurious rates, 
are generally prohibited by law. In this matter the policy of 
governments is not in accord with the individualistic theory 
that all technically “free” contracts ought to be legally en- 
forced. As a matter of fact, such contracts are not free in any 
fair sense. All the foregoing regulations promote the public 
welfare and are evidently among the proper functions of the 
State. 

The most public important regulation of manufactures is 
that which strives to prevent unfair dealing and extortion by 
monopolistic corporations. In some form this is a very ancient 
practice of the State. Many centuries ago, legislators became 
aware that human beings cannot be trusted to exercise 
monopoly power with fairness to either competitors or con- 
sumers. Today the most enlightened governments have 
numerous and complex statutes to prevent and punish both 
these forms of injustice. Such measures are clearly justified, 
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not only to promote the public good, but also as an exercise 
of the primary function of the State, namely, the protection of 
natural rights. They are intended to prevent and punish 
unjust dealing and extortion. Nevertheless, they have not 
adequately attained that end. 

Additional measures are required, to limit still further the 
“individual freedom” of the monopolist to treat his fellows un- 
justly. Legal determination of maximum prices, government 
regulation of supply and distribution, and State competition in 
the manufacturing or other business carried on by a monop- 
olistic concern—are the principal new methods that have 
been suggested. In so far as they are necessary and would 
prove adequate to protect the general welfare, they can un- 
doubtedly be classed among the proper functions of the State. 
Since the main object is to prevent the imposition of extor- 
tionate prices upon the consumer and the receipt of excessive 
profits and interest by the monopoly, these and all other regu- 
latory measures are directed against that “rapacious usury, 
which, although more than once condemned by the Church, is 
nevertheless under a different guise, but with the like injus- 
tice, still practised by covetous and grasping men.”** 

Probably the most necessary and beneficent group of in- 
dustrial regulations are those which apply to the labor con- 
tract and the conditions of labor. The principal subjects 
covered are wages, hours of labor, child labor, woman labor, 
safety and sanitation in work places, accidents, sickness, old 
age and unemployment. As regards wages, legislation has 
been enacted regulating the manner and frequency of pay- 
ment, and fixing minimum rates of remuneration. Underlying 
most of the latter measures is the theory that no wage earner 
should be required to accept less than the equivalent of a 
decent livelihood. So long as millions of workers are unable 
to obtain this decent minimum through their own efforts or 
through the benevolence of the employer, they have clearly 
the right to call upon the intervention of the State. In other 
words, the enactment of minimum wage legislation is among 
the State’s primary, as well as secondary, functions. Laws pro- 
hibiting an excessively long working day, the employment of 
young children, the employment of women in occupations un- 
suited to their sex, the existence of unsafe and unsanitary work 


% Pope Leo XIII., On the Condition of Labor. 
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places—are all likewise included among both the primary and 
the secondary functions of government. Legal provisions for 
insuring the workers against accidents, sickness, unemploy- 
ment, invalidity and old age, have been made by various coun- 
tries. When necessary, they evidently represent a normal 
exercise of, at least, the secondary functions of the State.'* 

To the foregoing legal measures for the protection of 
labor may pertinently be applied the principle laid down by 
Pope Leo XIII: “Whenever the general interest, or any par- 
ticular class suffers or is threatened with injury which can in 
no other way be met or prevented, it is the duty of the public 
authority to intervene.” Indeed, the great Pontiff himself applied 
the principle quite specifically to the conditions and needs of the 
working class. He said: “When there is question of defending 
the rights of individuals, the poor and helpless have a claim to 
especial consideration. The richer class have many ways of 
shielding themselves, and stand less in need of help from the 
State; whereas, those who are badly off have no resources of 
their own to fall back upon, and must chiefly depend upon the 
assistance of the State. And it is for this reason that wage- 


earners, who are undoubtedly among the weak and necessitous, 
should be specially cared for and protected by the govern- 
ment.”*® 

Our discussion of the end and functions of the State may 
fittingly close with the following declaration of the great Cath- 
olic authority on law, Francisco Suarez: 


The object of civil legislation is the natural welfare of the 
community and of its individual members: in order that 
they may live in peace and justice, with a sufficiency of 
those goods that are necessary for physical conservation 
and comfort, and with those moral conditions which are 
required for private well-being and public prosperity.’ 


“Cf. Social Reconstruction Program of the Four American Bishops. In 
Church and Labor (Macmillan). An excellent and fundamental statement of the 
economic functions of the State will be found in Institutiones Juris Naturalis, by 
Theodore Meyer, S.J., ii., pp. 683-689. Uninstructed persons who think that legisla- 
tion for a minimum wage and for social insurance is “Socialistic’ will have a better 
notion of Catholic social teaching after reading these paragraphs. 

%* Encyclical On the Condition of Labor. 


1% De Legibus, 1. 3, c. 11, see. 7. 





CARDINAL GIBBONS IN HIS PUBLIC RELATIONS. 
BY ALLEN SINCLAIR WILL. 


J ARDINAL GIBBONS’ relations to public affairs 
had such a wide reach, it seemed to those who 
were most closely associated with him in the 
height of his activities that there was no limit to 

4 them. Probably no man of the time, churchman 
or came possessed such extraordinary breadth of thought 
and interest and translated this into action. It was literally 
true of him, as a bishop who was one of his dearest personal 
friends remarked the day after his death, that nothing human 
was foreign to him. His mission, as revealed in deeds, was to 
all humanity in the truest apostolic sense. 

For the purpose of tracing the evolution of the Cardinal’s 
public relations, I shall endeavor to recall the chief of them 
in the order in which they developed, rather than in any 
special order based on an estimate of their relative importance 
in the long perspective of his life. This aspect of his career 
had its beginnings in the Civil War period, when he held his 
only pastorate, that of St. Bridget’s Church, in Canton, then a 
suburb of Baltimore and now a part of that city. In Baltimore, 
among a border population, the fiercest passions of that con- 
flict had full sway. Not a few Catholic priests, as well as min- 
isters of non-Catholic denominations, felt impelled to declare 
their stand for one side or the other, some of them in an ag- 
gressive way. 

Confronted with the necessity of choosing a course of 
action while the powerful popular currents were tugging at 
his reason and sympathies, the future Cardinal reached a firm 
decision and adhered to it. In marked contrast to many of his 
later decisions it was, in a sense, a negative one. It seemed to 
him that in the welter of strife and stress his duty as a min- 
ister of religion was only to diffuse love and mercy. He was 
not to be content that his ministrations to even one suffering 
soul should be bent from their full purpose by partisanship. 

Fort McHenry, a Federal post where Confederate prisoners 


* Author of Life of Cardinal Gibbons. Baltimore: John Murphy Co. 
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were confined, was near a little church, St. Lawrence’s (now 
the Church of Our Lady of Good Counsel) which Archbishop 
Kenrick, a short time after giving Father Gibbons his pastoral 
appointment, directed him to serve, in addition to St. Bridget’s. 
The young priest became a volunteer chaplain at the fort, and 
to garrison and captives alike he was at all times the devoted 
“ambassador of Christ,” ready to alleviate the pangs of war 
and lead them to the salvation of the Father of the bond and 
the free. 

Some years ago, in collecting material for the Cardinal’s 
biography, I talked with all the surviving persons whom I could 
trace who had been in any way associated with him in the 
congregations which he served in those earlier.years. Not one 
of them mentioned, although some recalled vividly their im- 
pressions of him at that stage, that he ever appeared to them 
in the light of a partisan of one side or the other in the con- 
flict that was racking the nation. So far as could be discovered, 
they were not even aware whether he wished the union of the 
States to be preserved or the Confederacy to maintain an inde- 
pendent existence. 

It became known later that Father Gibbons had hoped 
steadily through the long conflict that the Union would stand 
indissoluble, for he had an abiding faith in the future of a 
great America that would be a leader in light and progress 
among the nations, and that the temporary divisions, however 
acute, would fade before the grander outlook for all his fellow 
countrymen. He often recalled, after the fuller wisdom of 
years had come to him, his course during the troubled time of 
his pastorate of congregations divided in sympathy over the 
Civil War, and was glad that he had not become a preacher- 
partisan when the réle seemed attractive to many of all creeds. 

There developed in him at that time two very marked 
traits which influenced him in all the great affairs of a public 
nature with which he was subsequently associated. These 
were courage—the courage of silence no less than that of 
action, the placing of duty before impulse—and the desire to 
heal rather than divide. He was by nature a builder, a har- 
monizer, an optimist. All his inclinations were constructive. 

During the later period, comparatively brief, when Father 
Gibbons was secretary to Archbishop Spalding and assistant 
chancellor of the Second Plenary Council of Baltimore, he was 
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out of the current of general public affairs, though his vigorous 
patriotism and deep faith in American political institutions 
were beginning to be more in evidence. When, however, he 
was sent to North Carolina as vicar apostolic in 1868, a new 
set of experiences opened before him. These contributed in 
marked degree to influence the current of his life work. 

At that time his mind and sensibilities were highly absorp- 
tive. He was taking in, as one takes a deep breath to bring 
the bodily functions to full vigor, the real scope of his future 
bent and activities. North Carolina, in the first place, was 
then a shattered commonwealth, in which the devastation of 
war and the misgovernment of the reconstruction era had com- 
bined to impose an appaling burden of woe on the people, and 
render their civic and material restoration a task of immediate 
need, but great difficulty. In the second place, Bishop Gibbons 
was set down in the midst of a State in which there were but 
eight hundred Catholics, and where current misunderstand- 
ings of the Catholic faith had tended to isolate the influence of 
the few priests who labored in the vicariate. 

Now, what was the new Bishop to do? Was he to go 
ahead and minister as others had ministered, devotedly and 
faithfully, but with only a scanty harvest in prospect and the 
deadening wall of misunderstanding rising up as a barrier to 
the utmost efforts which he might put forth? Here he emerged 
at once into a positive réle, which he kept to the end of his 
nearly eighty-seven years. He would attack the wall, armed 
only with the sword of faith and the armor of righteousness. 
He would breach it, if he could not overthrow it entirely. The 
way to Catholic progress in North Carolina was through the 
wall and into the non-Catholic field, where alone there was 
hope of winning accessions to the Church in substantial num- 
bers, as no Catholic elements were coming into the population 
of the State from outside. Like his divine Master, Who healed 
the sick and fed the multitude, he would minister to the 
material wants of the people with a love as broad as the Chris- 
tian faith itself, and at the same time would carry to a hostile 
audience the message that he went to North Carolina to give. 

In a short time, almost magically it seemed, the Catholic 
Bishop of North Carolina became a vivid and pleasing reality 
to the mass of those for whom he had previously meant only 
a name, perhaps to be scoffed at. With untiring zeal he 
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traveled up and down the State, preaching and teaching, 
founding churches and schools and giving North Carolinians 
a view of the Catholic faith which they had never had before. 
All the while he entered intimately into the material struggle 
of the population, regardless of creed, lending his aid to every 
project for the upbuilding of their ruined property and in- 
stitutions. 

If a city or town, taking new courage, started a project 
of civic importance or general benefit, Bishop Gibbons was one 
of the foremost to be relied upon to lend the encouragement 
of his voice and effort in rallying support. Soon North Caro- 
linians found, and they were glad to find, for they are disposed 
to be appreciative, that they had among them a young, ag- 
gressive, gifted man of the people, an inspiring exemplar, a 
sorely needed champion of their interests, whose practical 
help and sympathy in any good work were always forthcoming 
and whose sweet personality charmed all alike. And he was a 
Catholic Bishop! 

Catholic and non-Catholic alike hailed him with increas- 
ing depth of sincerity wherever he went on his journeys. 
Protestants began to acclaim him as a leading citizen of the 
State and contributed to the building funds of his new churches 
and chapels. Public officials felt honored to receive him on 
civic occasions and to accord him the place of honor. Converts 
began to multiply, institutions of the Church, including the 
Benedictine Order, the Sisters of Mercy, and numerous schools, 
to spring up. There was a renaissance in North Carolina. It 
was a renaissance in which Christian charity and toleration 
began to banish the dark shadow of immemorial prejudice. 

Next in Richmond, to which he was sent as Bishop, he con- 
tinued his work begun in North Carolina along much the same 
lines and expanded it. For him there was no semi-cloistered 
seclusion, but he must be up and doing among his fellowmen. 
Perhaps, he first won his way into the hearts of Virginians 
by the character of his sermons, to hear which non-Catholics 
soon began to flock. His eloquence in the pulpit was then 
developing fast. When he preached in the larger cities of the 
State he gauged his hearers with rare perception and, if they 
seemed to be largely non-Catholic, won them by expounding 
the simple truths of the Gospel in limpid and appealing diction. 
As in North Carolina, he preached while on his missionary 
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journeys in court houses, town halls and other places of public 
assemblage, meeting the leading Protestants, as well as Cath- 
olics, in the places which he visited. Often he was the per- 
sonal guest of Protestants in the course of these trips, for at 
some places there were no Catholics who could entertain him. 
At Culpeper the local judge adjourned court that all might 
hear Bishop Gibbons’ sermon. 

Out of the discussions concerning the Catholic faith which 
inevitably arose when he was thrown with so many whose 
mental picture of it was distorted by gross errors—discussions 
which throughout his life he carried on in the highest note of 
Christian charity and brotherly love—was born the sublime 
presentation of his creed embodied in The Faith of Our 
Fathers, which he wrote in intervals of his busy life during his 
incumbency of the See of Richmond. 

We have passed now the first stage in the evolution of 
Cardinal Gibbons’ public relations. His lot being cast in the 
early period of his episcopal career among overwhelmingly 
non-Catholic populations, his relations perforce had to touch 
all men if he was to make progress outside a very restricted 
orbit. What became a necessity in North Carolina and Vir- 
ginia, he welcomed as an opportunity in the greater activities 
which were about to open before him. Cardinal Gibbons was 
a true product of the Church. The influences which shaped 
his life and work came from within the Church; and for that 
reason I have dwelt on his early labors as a priest and bishop 
to show the origin of those wider aspects in which he now 
appears to men and women everywhere, of all creeds, who 
mourn his loss as the passing of a great figure of our age. 

In Baltimore, where he became archbishop in 1877, after a 
brief period as coadjutor, he began to rise to his full stature. 
Here in the primatial See, with the pervading influence left by 
Archbishop Carroll, he could obtain a hearing from all Amer- 
icans. Already he possessed a fairly extensive acquaintance 
among civic officials in Baltimore and, with his marvelous 
faculty of remembering names, faces and incidents, he ex- 
tended it rapidly. His predecessors in the See had been known 
to few Protestants. In a short time he became almost as well 
known to Protestants as to Catholics, and beloved by all. 
Governor and Mayor were his friends. In his public addresses 
he began to speak more of his firmly implanted faith in Amer- 
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ican institutions and to denounce political evils, such as the 
widespread corruption of the ballot which then prevailed. 

Though in Baltimore, he knew that he was in an atmos- 
phere where there was still a great degree of misunderstand- 
ing of the Catholic Church, and one of his chief aims in life 
was to remove this. After the lapse of years, when the work of 
Cardinal Gibbons has done so much to lessen this misunder- 
standing, we can scarcely realize its ominous extent in 1877. 

Early in his career at Baltimore, the city celebrated, after 
long preparation and with a great outburst of civic display, 
its one hundred and fiftieth anniversary. He prepared a cir- 
cular to the clergy, which he directed to be read at Masses 
on a certain day, urging that Catholic organizations take full 
part in the public parades and other festivities that marked 
the occasion, at the same time exhorting the avoidance of “all 
sinful excess” during the period of the celebration. His full 
and cordial coéperation remained a treasured memory with 
the men who organized that civic event. 

When President Garfield was wounded by an assassin’s 
bullet in 1881, the Archbishop, in a circular letter to the clergy, 
expressed his abhorrence of the deed and ordered prayers for 
the recovery of the President. After Mr. Garfield’s death, he 
preached in the Cathedral on a religious subject connected 
with the lessons of the event. 

In the same year he issued what was perhaps the first 
official direction by a Catholic prelate in accordance with the 
national observance of Thanksgiving Day. 

He had met personally all the then recent Presidents. 
Now he and President Cleveland became warm personal 
friends. Mr. Cleveland leaned much on his advice, as did 
several later Presidents, notably Roosevelt and Taft. In 1892 
Mr. Cleveland, a Presbyterian, in a letter to William Black, 
had the courage to write: “I know Cardinal Gibbons and know 
him to be a good citizen and first-rate American, and that his 
kindness of heart and toleration are in striking contrast to the 
fierce intolerance and vicious malignity which disgrace some 
who claim to be Protestants.” 

It is fairly well known that Mr. Cleveland consulted Car- 
dinal Gibbons on his tariff message in 1888, which revived that 
question as a practical issue in American economic and polit- 
ical life. On that occasion the Cardinal predicted the course 
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of events growing out of the message with an insight that was 
scarcely short of prophetic. 

Americans will not forget that when the Archbishop of 
Baltimore was elevated to the Cardinalate by his warm friend 
and admirer, Leo XIII., in 1886, one of the chief aspects in 
which he considered the award of the high station, as shown 
in his utterances, was that of an honor to his country; and, 
more than that, to his fellow countrymen of all creeds and 
classes. In Rome itself he said: “I presume also to thank him 
(the Holy Father) in the name of our separated brethren in 
America, who, though not sharing our Faith, have shown that 
they are not insensible—indeed, that they are deeply sensible 
—of the honor conferred upon our common country, and have 
again and again expressed their admiration for the enlightened 
statesmanship and apostolic virtues and benevolent character 
of the illustrious Pontiff who now sits in the chair of St. Peter.” 

The non-Catholic newspapers of the country had felt it to 
be no particular concern of theirs when the meek and gentle 
McCloskey, the only American predecessor of Gibbons in the 
Sacred College, had received his elevation. Now they took 
the view, and expressed it in editorials from end to end of the 
country, that a stanch and gifted defender of the institutions 
shared in common by all Americans, a spokesman of the 
nation, had been raised up to represent them in the exalted 
tribunal composed of the Princes of the Catholic Church. 

There was no denying that a part of the distrust in which 
the Church had been held in America was due to a belief on 
the part of the non-Catholic majority here, that the Roman 
Curia frowned upon the constitutional separation of Church 
and State in this country as inimical to the progress of re- 
ligion. The keen mind of Cardinal Gibbons had analyzed the 
causes of this distrust. If it was to stand, his work could not 
reach full fruition. Speaking at his installation in his titular 
Church of Santa Maria in Trastevere in Rome in March, 1887, 
he proclaimed the marvelous growth of the Church in America 
from “a few thousand souls” and one bishop at the beginning 
of the nineteenth century, to seventy-five bishops and millions 
of communicants. Then he declared: 

For this great progress we are indebted, under God and 
the fostering vigilance of the Holy See, to the civil liberty 
we enjoy in our enlightened Republic. Our Holy Father, 
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Leo XIIL., in his luminous encyclical on the constitution of 
Christian States, declares that the Church is not committed 
to any form of civil government. She adapts herself to all. 
. . » But in the genial atmosphere of liberty she blossoms 
like a rose. For myself, as a citizen of the United States, 
and without closing my eyes to our shortcomings as a 
nation, I say, with a deep sense of pride and gratitude, that 
| belong to a country where the civil Government holds 
over us the egis of its protection, without interfering with 
us in the legitimate exercise of our sublime mission as min- 
isters of the Gospel of Christ. Our country has liberty 
without license, and authority without despotism. 


The new Cardinal’s purpose could not be mistaken, and it 
had full effect. He meant to declare a message, in the citadel 
of the Church itself, under circumstances which would lend it 
the greatest momentum, that the American system, in its prac- 
lical bearings, meant protection to the Church, and that, in the 
free atmosphere of this country, she could work out her divine 
mission without that interference which had so often frustrated 
her amid the ancient institutions of Europe. He wished the 
ministry of Christ to be divorced entirely from political bonds. 
The cry that Rome wishes to interfere with the political insti- 
tutions of America has long been silenced. 

The new Cardinal was bursting with energy, and next 
threw himself with ardor into one of the greatest struggles of 
his life, that for the rights of labor. Here again the roots of 
his work were in the Church, but the ramifications of it ex- 
tended far outside. The agitation which attended the rebirth 
of the labor movement in the middle eighties of the last cen- 
tury is now fading into the recesses of history, and it may be 
well to recall the main facts. Throughout the civilized world 
capital was becoming more powerful with the development of 
manufacturing, and was beginning to form combinations which 
could reduce arbitrarily the wages of thousands or throw those 
thousands out of work. Half resentful, half despairing, the 
toilers turned to any means of redress in sight. Strikes multi- 
plied, and in the United States and Canada there was a herd- 
like rush to join the Knights of Labor, which set out with 
untrained strength and judgment to right some of the wrongs 
that were being done. 

In Canada the Church authorities, objecting greatly to the 
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secrecy of the proceedings of the Knights, classed them as a 
forbidden organization, and in this they were sustained by 
the Congregation of the Holy Office in Rome. The same pro- 
cedure was imminent in the United States when Cardinal Gib- 
bons threw himself into the breach. 

The Cardinal found that there was nothing in the ritual 
of the Knights in conflict with Catholic practice and doctrine. 
Sustained at home as to his viewpoint on the labor ques- 
tion, regarding which he had also consulted President 
Cleveland and conducted a correspondence with Cardinal 
Manning, he wrote the famous plea contained in his letter 
on the Knights of Labor to the Prefect of the Propaganda 
February 28, 1887. I need not recount here the eloquent 
power with which he appealed in behalf of toleration for the 
Knights and for the Church’s benevolent help to the cause of 
the humble and struggling in the ranks of labor. The states- 
manship of this paper reached a height which he never sur- 
passed, and won every point for which he contended. The 
Knights were not only not forbidden in this country, but the 
ban was lifted in Canada, and Leo XIII.’s Encyclical on Labor, 
which soon followed, permanently placed the Church in the 
enlightened position regarding organized labor, which it has 
maintained ever since. 

Of all the battles waged by the Cardinal, I think, he took 
the greatest satisfaction in the one which he carried on, with 
such signal success, against foreign nationalism in the Church 
in this country. The Cahensly movement in the last decade 
and a half of the nineteenth century is still a vivid memory, 
and the extent of the Cardinal’s victory, for which he was 
personally congratulated by President Harrison at the time, 
was brought into bold relief later by developments here in the 
World War. Basically, the movement was a demand for “na- 
tional bishops,” that is, that groups of the foreign-born em- 
braced within the Catholic population of the United States 
should be represented in the episcopate in proportion to their 
numbers. Actually, it took the form of an insistent call, backed 
by powerful European influences, for the active preservation 
by the Church here of the nationality of immigrants and their 
recognition as an element within the Church distinct from 
other bodies of her peoplé. Had that policy prevailed from 
the year 1890 to 1917, we can easily estimate the broad lines 
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of the effect which it would have had in restricting the devel- 
opment and execution of a distinctively American policy in 
the War. 

Cardinal Gibbons’ vision, so often of great value to his 
country, was equal to penetrating the dim outlines of possible 
future complications growing out of this cause. American to 
the core, a patriot in every fibre, he fought under obstacles 
that would have appalled a less resolute soul, until the spectre 
of the national bishoprics faded before the verdict of Rome 
itself. It was a struggle of years, but the Cardinal’s victory 
was complete in the end. 

The Cardinal hoped that the Spanish-American war might 
have been averted by the Papal mediation which was formally 
offered, and worked to prevent hostilities, but when war was 
declared by the constituted authorities, he upheld them 
stanchly. In an address at Loyola College, Baltimore, June 13, 
1898, while the conflict was in progress, he spoke words that 
came out of the depths of his heart. 

“We must love our country next to God,” he said, “and be 
ready to die for it if necessary. We must loyally and firmly 
sustain our laws and our governing powers. There was a time, 
before the war began, when every citizen had the right to 
express his views upon the policy of the nation; but after 
Congress has spoken the words that bring us to war, it is our 
duty now to work with and for our country, and by prayer for, 
and full sympathy with, those in authority, to help bring the 
conflict to a speedy and successful conclusion.” 

It was chiefly due to his direct interposition that the sale 
of the Friar lands in the Philippines was arranged later on 
terms satisfactory to the Administration at Washington, when 
the American Government had used its last resource in a vain 
attempt to solve the question. In the adjustment of ecclesias- 
tical status in the Philippines, Cuba and Porto Rico under the 
new American régime he took an invaluable part. Presidents 
Roosevelt and Taft felt bound to him by ties of the deepest 
gratitude for his powerful help in these aspects of their own 
difficulties. 

Cardinal Gibbons was not too old to crown his work for 
his country by vigorous support of the Government in the 
World War. In the Liberty Loan campaigns, and wherever 
else he could help, no soldier could have responded more 
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loyally to the call of patriotism than he did. His work in or- 
ganizing the National Catholic War Council to bring imme- 
diately to the service of the Government all the Catholic re- 
sources of the country; and the National Catholic Welfare 
Council to coérdinate all Catholic activities in peace times; 
and his encouragement of the Knights of Columbus in their 
work for the American soldiers at home and abroad is a fresh 
and vivid memory and we need not recount the details here. 
With his old friend, ex-President Roosevelt, he joined in a 
message of cheer to the troops abroad. His lucid exposition of 
the attitude of Benedict XV. in the War was commended with 
deep appreciation by the Sovereign Pontiff in the midst of the 
cloud of misunderstanding. 

What a sight it was to move men when the aged patriot- 
prelate of America grasped the hand of the aged patriot-prel- 
ate of Belgium in welcoming him, after the sun of peace had 
begun to shine, on the mission of thanking America for her 
help to the martyr nation, in which help Cardinal Gibbons 
had borne such a distinguished part! These two Princes of 
the Church embodied, in a large sense that all the world could 
perceive, the conception of the Minister of God whose mission 
is as wide as the suffering and need of the human race which 
their efforts can alleviate. They have shown that the sublime 
spirit in which Leo the Great went out to save Rome from 
Attila, survives in the leaders of the Church. 

Within the compass permitted here it is not possible to do 
more than refer to Cardinal Gibbons’ utterances on a number 
of public questions which arose from time to time in the course 
of his long career. Some of these utterances were delivered in 
addresses on civic occasions, but most of them were solicited 
by leading journals of our land, which came to perceive that his 
soundly balanced judgment had become the guide of the great, 
voiceless multitude of his fellow countrymen. He was, more 
than any other man, in or out of official life, the mentor of the 
nation. Whether he spoke upon labor arbitration or consti- 
tutional amendments, divorce or Bolshevism, men of all creeds 
_were eager to listen as to no other voice in their time. 








THOMAS WALSH: HIS SPANISH FANTASIES. 
BY HUGH ANTHONY ALLEN, M.A. 


=i! is Zuloaga’s unenviable distinction to have 
achieved in art what George Borrow accom- 


considers the author of The Bible in Spain a true 

interpreter of that tragic land—no more should 
they consider Zuloaga a master Spanish painter in the sense 
that Sorolla is a master Spanish painter. He is a marvelous 
craftsman, of course, but he does not get at his people; he is a 
victim of his preperceptions, and forgets the forest on account 
of the trees. 

All who have been shocked by his blood-stained matadors 
and trianeras, his sensuous gitanas, his voluptuous society 
women and other superficialities, will fall upon Thomas 
Walsh’s poems in Spanish settings as a heart-warming dis- 
covery. Here, indeed, are interpretations that actually inter- 
pret. Thomas Walsh knows Spain—the Spain of the Koran, 
as well as the Spain of the Gospel, the Spain of gallant Igna- 
tius, of sparkling Teresa, of valiant St. John of the Cross. 
With dreamy reverence, he sees a sombre, Gothic Spain 
swarming with churches full of mystic worshippers, a poetic 
land in the full Latin tradition of medieval Europe. The 
glamour of this Catholic country haunts his heart. That his 
efforts tq reveal this wonderful Spain, to render its blinding 
chromatics and its myriad moods, have been abundantly suc- 
cessful is well attested by the fact that he has been made a 
member of the Hispanic Society, and by the further fact that 
with Salomon de la Selva he was chosen to translate the works 
of South America’s greatest poet, Rubén Dario. 

There is a world of truth in the poem, “To Fray Junipero,” 
written for the Bicentenary of Padre Serra, San Francisco, 
California, 1713-1913: 


You that in Palma paced the cloister paving 
And taught the Subtle Doctor in the schools, 
Yet left your tranquil isle, the tempests braving, 
To face the tomahawks and jeers of fools. 
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Junipero, ha! ha! you wept and shouted 
And tore your bosom with a jaggéd stone 
When the poor Indians at your sermons doubted 
The clearest things philosophy has shown. 


You lashed your shoulders and to blazing torches 
Laid bare your breast to make “the brutes” believe; 
Junipero, you limped to heaven with scorches, 
But took their souls, like scalps, upon your sleeve! 


I wonder would you try your syllogisms 
From Scotus, if you came unto the tribes 
That fill the air with fads and frills and schisms, 
Or with your scourge and torches meet their gibes? 


You may be certain many would debate you 
Among the learned sachems of today, 
Though few are likely now to emulate you 
And hurt themselves to bring their tribes to pray. 


There are still in the world little islands of spirituality, 
like Ireland and Brittany and Spain. They help us to under- 


stand what life must have meant in that olden time when all 
civilization was Catholic. They fill us with a wistful longing 
to peer into the past and hold this lovely thing to our hungry 
hearts. A shining crystal to aid our vision lies in the poetry 
now under consideration. Like the race with which it is con- 
cerned, it is sometimes too passionate and willful; like that 
race, too, its chief claim to distinction is that, in the main it 
is truly Catholic. 

These poems of Thomas Walsh possess a subtle ambience 
of atmospheric effect which wafts us through time and space 
to languorous Andalusia, giving us the things that live in the 
paintings of Velazquez and the prose of Aleman and Quevedo. 
He has got the clank and clangor of medieval hidalgos and 
swashbucklers into his lines; he knows the secrets of the pic- 
turesque beggars and swarthy water-carriers who throng in the 
narrow, tangled streets. His imaginative vision is as clear as 
the sunlight that purples the shadows and yellows the ground 
there. His pictures are rich and hotly colored. We see bleak, 
treeless stretches, punctuated at intervals by craggy promi- 
nences crowned with monasteries; fine, old fountains where 
women with water jars braced against their hips meet and 
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gossip; blood-stained bull-rings and blood-stained hermitages 
—we see changeless Spain in all her aspects, Spain with her 
strong savor of mysticism, her romantic fervor and her sub- 
tropical lassitude, Spain the land of countless contrasts and 
paradoxes, where the cool night air, though too gracious to 
blow out a candle, will freeze a sentry in his box. His mellow 
evocations suggest all this. They present a remarkable chiaro- 
scuro. Surely, “La Preciosa”: is racy of the soil: 


On the marches of Pamplona, out to sun and wind and star— 

Lift the airy spires and turrets of the kings of old Navarre, 

Where the endless dirge is chanted o’er their alabaster tombs, 

And the canons drowse in scarlet ’mid the incense and the glooms. 

Daily came the little goatherd, Mariquita, lithe, brown, 

Through the dusty gates to jangle with her flock across the town, 

Lounging barefoot through the alleys and the squares at milking 
hour, 

Calling shrilly round the doorway and the cloister by the tower. 

There amid the ancient portal blazoned o’er with angels rare 

Sculptured stands La Preciosa crowned upon her dais fair, 

Whilst upon her breast The Infant turns with smiling eyes to 
look— 

On the lesson she is reading in her graceful little book. 

There the tousled country urchin used to come and shout in play- 

“Mary, Mary, neighbor Mary, watch the child while I’m away.” 

When—so read the Chapter annals—from the stone would come 
reply 

With a gentle nod of greeting, “Mariquita, dear, good-bye.” 

Till the Canon Don Arnaldo, passing when his Mass was o’er, 

Heard that banter so unseemly at. La Preciosa’s door, 

Little knowing in his wisdom that the Virgin meek and mild 

Answered through the stony image to the greeting of the child. 

“When again you pray, Our Lady, cease,” he said, “your idle 
sport; 

Kneel as though the queen or duchess passed you on her way to 
court; 

Clasp your hands and bend your forehead as more humble words 
you say, 

Such as ‘Heavenly Queen and Empress, House of Gold, to thee 
I pray.’” 

Mindful of the solemn lesson, Mariquita, half afraid, 

Ever as the good old Canon taught her, clasped her hands and 
prayed; 

1 The Pilgrim Kings, by Thomas Walsh, p. 97. New York: The Macmillan Co. 
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Bowed in rustic salutation, ended with a long Amen— 
But in stone the Virgin listened—never smiled nor spoke again. 


Professor Walsh does not forget that the Crescent long 
rivaled the Cross in Spain, and his poems inspired by this 
period of her history are full of gorgeous color; they are of 
his best. Sparkling with Moorish splendors is his description 
of “Morning in Granada.” In “Zoraya,”* we learn of the havoc 
played with haremlik by the advent of a friendly stranger, 
when Spain was in a period of transition and Catholic and 
Moslem, between battles, paused to take stock of each other: 


There came by night a northern cavalier 
Beneath her terrace when the moon was young, 

And she, the fond Sultana, bent to hear 
A serenade no Moslem youth had sung. 


She stirred—but at her lips the Sultan yearned 
And half-asleep entwined her fingers tight 

Till soon where down the gorge the pathway turned 
She heard the horseman pass into the night. 


There came by night though moons waxed bleak and old 
No other voice to sing like his again; 

The fountains splashed through marbles stained with gold; 
Till dawn she heard the nightingale complain. 


But day by day adown her mirador 

She watched the mountain flocks and herdsmen pass; 
Smiling, she fed her parrot o’er and o’er— 

But ah, who taught it thus to sigh, Alas? 


But reactionary in effect was “The River Song:”* 


There came as tribute out of far Bagdad 

Unto Alhambra once a minstrel lad 

Who all day long touched softly on the strings 

The river song the Tigris boatman sings. 

A sun-bronzed slave who toiled among the flowers 
O’erheard a sob from the Sultana’s bowers, 

And whispered: “Minstrel, wake that note no more; 
She, too, in childhood knew our Asian shore; 


2Garden Overseas, by Thomas Walsh, p. 110. New York: John Lane Co. 
*The Pilgrim Kings, p. 46. 
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Fair is Alhambra—but by pool or dome, 
Sing here no more that song of youth and home. 


A little thing, a mere trifle, perhaps, yet is it not marvelous 
how he gets the perfume of true poesy into such a tiny blos- 
som? Itis perfection. It haunts me together with such sheer, 
exquisile wisps of beauty as Robert Loveman’s April Rain. 
Father Blunt’s To Mary, Lizette Reese’s Tears, and other 
precious fragments of delight. 

Mr. Walsh is not always so dexterous in the use of his 
medium, however. Don Folquet,* one of his most recent and 
most ambitious performances, creaks at the joints. It is a long 
poem, far too long for its strength, done in the old romantic 
manner. In spite of its colorful background, its vigorous draw- 
ing, its brilliant moments, its delicate nuances, the feeling is 
persistent that Mr. Walsh is in the position of a builder who 
erects a skyscraper and neglects to take down the scaffolding. 

The poet gives us many quaint and captivating vistas of 
monastic and conventual life, both medizval and modern. 
“Egidio of Coimbra—1597 A. D.,” presents a vivid picture of the 
thrilling disputations between scholastic philosophers when 
the gentle art of dialectics was in better repute than it is now. 
His translation of Sister Gregoria’s beautiful and touching 
tribute, “To a Bird at Sunset, Seville, 1686,” suggests one of the 
achievements of the talented nun dramatist, Roswitha. “In the 
Cloister of San Juan” is a charming rendition of a curious old 
legend, in which a young novice learns the sorrows of the rose. 

Without recourse to the printed page, it is possible to re- 
construct historic Spain by studying the heroic canvases of such 
finished artists as El Greco, Velazquez and Goya. As might be 
anticipated, therefore, these old masters have been a rich and 
potent inspiration to Thomas Walsh, and they figure individ- 
ually in warm appreciations throughout his pages. “Goya in 
the Cupola” depicts the deaf, lame, half-blind artist at the turn- 
ing point in his career when he was about to change his motto 
of “Art for Art’s Sake” into “Art for Christ’s Sake.” No one 
will gainsay that there was need for such a change. In his 
self-portrait in the costume of a matador, a costume of which 
he was inordinately fond, painted for his friend and patron the 
Duke of Oswna, is revealed a man essentially macabre, fierce, 


*Don Foiquet, and Others, by Thomas Walsh, p. 13. New York: John Lane Co. 
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arrogant, self-willed, implacable, intolerant, hideously alive, 
full of avid animalism, with a face utterly sensual and malig- 
nant. Though naturally independent and aggressively indi- 
vidual, he spent the greater part of his career in the syc- 
ophantic réle of Court Painter. The favorite of Charles IV. 
and the frivolous Queen Maria Luisa, he was always a radical 
at heart. Of humble origin, his chief and most violent love 
affair was with one no more lowly stationed than the Duchess 
of Alba. He lived through the Napoleonic period, but during 
the drama of a twenty years’ war he remained unmoved, philo- 
sophically continuing in his old office of Court Painter at the 
shoddy Court of Joseph Bonaparte. Later, when Charles re- 
turned to the throne, such was his influence that in spite of his 
lack of loyalty, he was permitted to go blithely on about the 
business of producing pictures, pictures that obsess the imag- 
ination by their almost AZschylean and Aristophanic genre. A 
bizarre creature, to be sure, this Francisco José de Goya-y- 
Lucientes! Mr. Walsh hints at his protean nature in the fol- 
lowing poem, “To Francisco Goya in the Gallery of Madrid:”® 


They fawned upon you, kissed your brawny hands 
And laid aside their masks and veils that you 
Might paint their ivory pallor, veined with blue, 

Their periwigs and jabots and their slight, 

Beflowered waistcoats and bejeweled strands, 

They laid their scorn aside in their delight. 


You dreamed a parchment beauty from the soul 
Of Venice, and revealed it deathless there 
In spite of deadened eyes’ and lips’ despair; 
Then as illusion’s very shadow died, 
The brigand that was in you gained control 
And with your peasant fist you slew their pride. 


That dab of rouge upon a leering hag 
Is where you struck your queen; that reeling string 
Of rogues and cripples wrongs your Spain, whose king 
You set, to mock her anguished, starving lands! 
An imbecile upon a bloated nag, 
You struck them, Goya, yet they kissed your hands. 


“The Maids of Honor” tells how the tactful Velazquez 
*The Pilgrim Kings, p. 99. 
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posed difficult Court personages in his studio in the Alcazar, 
Madrid, no trifling task, we are led to believe. No painter in 
all the history of art more strongly has appealed to artists and 
amateurs of his own and succeeding periods than has Velaz- 
quez. He was one of the first of the realists, and was as much 
an impressionist as Manet. He was, too, a great interpreter, 
and while a most serious painter, his work shows the joy 
which he found in it. Spiritually clairvoyant, he has secured 
in his sitters, expressions and personalities which other artists, 
however hard they try, cannot find and so cannot express, and 
which we cannot account for. “The Maids of Honor” gives us 
a glimpse of his methods, shows us the zest with which he exe- 
cuted his commissions and is, in fact, a veritable slice of his 
life. The weird figure of the third of the trio I have men- 
tioned stalks before us in “Greco Paints His Masterpiece.” 
Here we almost have the truculent Domenikos Theotokopoulos 
in the flesh. The scene is in the Cigarral de Buenavista, To- 
ledo, 1588, the character drawing is sharp and incisive, and 
the entire picture unforgettable. Surpassing this, however, is 
that delightful and enchanting divertissement called “Greco’s 
Last Judgment.”* 

All of these tableaux of Thomas Walsh lend themselves 
so well to the requirements of a curtain raiser that one wonders 
why they have never seen stage presentation at some one of 
our little theatres. Especially is this true of the playlet last 
mentioned. Here the scene is laid in a Franciscan Friary, 
Santa Maria de la Sisla, in the mountains of Toledo, 1604. 
The Father Prior Lupo is discovered in a conference with his 
friars concerning the claims of Tristan, a young artist em- 
ployed by the house to paint a Francis on La Verna. This 
lively youth all but demoralized the brethren with his mis- 
chievous pranks, but on account of his indubitable talent, is 
suffered to remain until his task is completed. The painting 
being finished, he demands two hundred ducats in payment 
for his services. The canny friars are loth to part with such 
a sum to a mere lad. Thereupon, he threatens to expose their 
niggardliness “throughout all Castile.” Finally, both sides 
agree to refer the matter to the hieratic El Greco, dios de la 
pintura of contemporary Spain. Decades before, when he 
was a poor and obscure painter, the Franciscans of la Sisla had 


*The Pilgrim Kings, p. 8. 
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snubbed El Greco and left the future wizard of the brush to 
struggle along without their powerful patronage. When, by 
sheer merit, he rose to his present preéminence, the Fathers 
became eager to possess in their Friary a specimen of his 
wonderful art, but the master refused to comply with their 
wishes, reminding them of their failure to appreciate his early 
efforts. He compromised, however, by sending them his favor- 
ite pupil, Luis Tristan, whose work the Fathers are now trying 
to get at a bargain. Even as the Friars are chatting, El Greco 
slowly approaches la Sisla in the monastery carriage. 

Hastily, the Prior dispatches one of the friars to get out 
the royal plate and tapestries that they may make a good 
showing before their guest. Others help the feeble artist to 
a chair and arrange cushions around him. At length they 
confront young Tristan with El Greco. The terrified boy re- 
counts his experiences in the establishment, candidly admit- 
ting his pranks; his patron listens in grim silence, sternly 
censorious, to all appearances. The friars, elated at the way 
things seem to be going, hasten the sardonically humorous 
dénouement: 


Greco: . . . let me see his picture—So,— ha! ha! 
You scamp, you ask two hundred ducats, eh?— 
My stick!—My crutch!—Nay, let me at him there! 


Tristan: Mercy, have mercy! 


Greco: Let him not escape— 

Hold him, Pomponio! Bring him here to me. 

Now let me see the work again—My Luis! 

You painted this—this rapture of the heavens— 
Francis with Christ’s own wounds of hands and feet, 
The wingéd Crucifixion in his eyes!— 

You painted this—and yet, you little knave, 

You would disgrace our craft and steal the bread 
From honest mouths !— 


Prior Lupo: Nay, Master, strike him not! 
The boy is young—we wish him well— 


Fray Pomponio: Next time he may know better— 


Fray Leandro: You forget 
He would submit the judgment to your word. 


Prior Lupo: Come, the poor lad’s in tears! 
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Fray Caétano: Which shows at least 
There is some good in him. 


Greco: He has brought shame 
Upon my school and me!—To rob the poor!— 


Fray Pomponio: He’s but a novice— 


Greco: Novice, do you say? 

In faith he is! to spoil an artist’s price 

And ask a mere two hundred ducats, when 

His work is worth five hundred!—Come, you scamp, 
Five hundred ducats is your price, you hear, 

And not a maravedi less, or back 

To town Saint Francis goes with us at once! 

Roll up the canvas— 


Prior Lupo: Don Doménico!— 





Fray Pomponio: He'll make us laughing-stocks!-——I told you 
so. 

There’s not a convent in Toledo where 

I'll show my face this many a day to come! 


Fray Isidro: Lose not a moment, Father Prior, pay 
The ducats down at once. 


Greco: The Brother knows 

A bargain; I commend your sense, Isidro. 

Be sure not all la Sisla’s eminence 

Will match through future ages with the fame 
My little Luis Tristan’s prentice work 

Will bring your house. 


Prior Lupo: We'll close this business; 
Let Brother-Bursar fetch the gold. 


Tristan: Your hand, 
Maéstro, blesses when it strikes! I kneel 
To kiss it— 


Greco: Nay, my Luisito, come 
To my embrace!—my blessing and my pride! 


Thus the poet is at home “In Old Toledo,” where 


by night 
Greco’s visions, ghosts of blight, 
Pace your alleys to the stars. 
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“Sunset Balconies” is a graceful lyric recalling treasured 
memories of Barcelona, Saragossa and Granada, “Sevillana” 
is a passionately beautiful tribute, and “The Cathedral, 
Burgos, 1905,” is full of a mystical exaltation which catches 
one up with the wind of impetuous movement in the devout 
throng of worshippers at a midnight Mass. Though Spain is 
his passion, he senses the romance of other lands also, espe- 
cially when they have something in common with his first 
love. His poems about them are frequently distinguished. Of 
such are his “Road Songs from the Armenian.” In “The 
Levantine,” with a few deft strokes, he draws a portrait of a 
swarthy vendor of laces that few throughout our countryside 
will fail to recognize. His predilection leads him far afield, 
into the remote past, as well as into the tense, restless present. 
Following along the trail blazed by Longfellow, he has delved 
into the musty pages of Spanish literature and brought to light 
many a forgotten, beauteous thing that we would probably 
never otherwise have had the opportunity of enjoying. The 
prerequisites of such a task are infinite patience and a scholar- 
ship of the first order. 

That Mr. Walsh has both, is amply proved by the felicitous 
translations of representative Spanish poetry occurring in his 
books and lately made the subject of an interesting and ex- 
tremely valuable anthology.’ In the preface to this thought- 
provoking compilation, the poet observes: “Spanish poetry, ai 
first glance, would seem to be an unknown world to readers 
without a knowledge of Castilian; nevertheless, a study of the 
contents of this volume will show that some of the greatest 
poets of England and America have presented in our common 
English tongue the beauties of this exotic literature. While 
their achievement of the past may be a matter of legitimate 
pride to the northern Hispanist, the present would seem to be 
an opportune moment to strengthen whatever claim he may 
have upon the regard of his brothers of Hispanic speech by 
presenting a summary, in chronological order, of the transla- 
tions by northern Hispanophiles of Spanish poems into Eng- 
lish verse. The present work is such a summary, and it is 
offered as a spontaneous tribute of affectionate admiration to 
the contemporaneous Spanish poet—from his English-speaking 
brethren of the North.” ~ 


‘Hispanic Anthology, by Thomas Walsh. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
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Mr. Walsh then proceeds to marshal a bewildering array 
of poets, old and young, to vindicate Spanish culture, and the 
roster goes all the way back to the twelfth century. To my 
mind, however, the most arresting feature of this significant 
volume is the splendid showing made by the singers of Spanish 
America. Their work substantiates the seemingly extravagant 
claims made for them a few years ago by Dr. Foerster in his 
ponderous tome on the literary history of that vast continent 
to the South of which we in the United States are so appal- 
lingly ignorant. The anthologist has placed us doubly in his 
debt by appending many helpful notes and providing portraits 
of all the poets represented in his offering. 


HER NAME. 
BY EDWARD F. GARESCHF, S.J. 


WHEN all the springs of song are still, 
And silent every lute is flung, 
When on the dark Parnassan hill 
The useless harps are idly hung, 
When poetry hath fled the earth 
To heaven where she took her flame 
Then fiery song shall come to birth 
At mention of the Virgin’s name. 


That name of Mary, moving sweet, 
The springs of song can start again, 
Set the dry rivers flowing fleet 

With tuneful praise and glad refrain. 
Though poetry were still and dead, 
This name would stir the dust of death, 
Loose of spent song the fountain head 
And give the stones melodious breath. 

















THE ADVENTURES OF AN UNWILLING PILGRIM. 


BY JAMES LOUIS SMALL. 





S| |SBON, Portugal, Sunday Night, May 4, 1919.-\t 
Woe | oy has all happened because of a bull-fight. In our 
(es a case, certainly, judgment has alighted with the 
SNC Pace proverbial feet of iron, though it has been far 
G@psseet from possessing wings of lead! I daresay, though, 
that we are properly punished for choosing to go to a bull- 
fight rather than to be saying our prayers, like well conducted 
Christians, in the Cathedral. 

The Britannia left Ponta Delgada, its last port of call in 
the Azores, on Thursday night. On Friday we fell to discuss- 
ing Lisbon, which, the Captain told us, we were to reach on 
Sunday. Senor Fernandez, our Spanish friend, in recounting 
the glories of that famous city (I didn’t know anything about 
it except that there had been an earthquake there once) sug- 
gested the bull-fight. This, it appears, is the weekly social 
event of the Portuguese metropolis. 

“Capital!” quoth we in happy chorus. “Captain Videlle 
assures us that we shall dock by nine o’clock. That will give 
us time for the Cathedral in the morning and the bull-fight in 
the afternoon. At this point Simpson rose to inquire if it 
would be seemly for eight welfare workers to attend a Sunday 
bull-fight. No one ever pays any attention to Simpson. He is 
semi-New Hampshire, and his young life has been blighted by 
a New England conscience that constantly and consistently 
“wobbles on the spur of the moment.” His objection was 
promptly overruled. It was decided that we go to the bull- 
fight. 

As luck would have it we were some hours late, so when 
we went ashore at one in the afternoon the bull-fight was all 
that was left us. For Woolley, McNaughton and myself that 
fight spelled nemesis. I shall shudder for years to come when- 
ever it is mentioned, though not over the bull-fight itself, 
which was comparatively painless. It seems that in Portugal 
the bull has certain rights denied him in less favored climes. 
The performers are not allowed to kill him; they simply chase 
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him around for awhile. After they have engaged in this 
pleasing sport for fifteen or twenty minutes, during which time 
he is punctured with several barbed arrows, a number of 
steers horn into the game and run him out of the arena. There 
are eight rounds of this, and after each round the audience 
claps wildly. At the end everybody goes away happy. 

We went out happy, but did not long remain so. Upon 
leaving the ship our party had become separated. Woolley, 
McNaughton and I were in one group; the rest had placed 
themselves under the guidance of Sefor Fernandez. When 
they went into the bull-fight they left orders for their taxi to 
wait outside. We were not so wise. 

Upon emerging from the great arena we found the plaza 
black with people, and very nearly destitute of available 
vehicles. An evil-looking individual in charge of an ancient 
horse and broken-down barouche slouched up to us, touched 
his hat and solicited patronage, in what was assumed to be 
English. His demands were modest—he only asked the trifling 
sum of five American dollars to convey us to the Avenida 
Hotel, eight blocks away, where, presumably, our fellow secre- 
taries were waiting for us. 

We gazed despairingly at the sinking sun and recalled 
the Captain’s admonition to be on board at seven; he could 
wait no longer on account of the tide. Woolley looked at his 
watch. It was quarter after six. We squeezed ourselves into 
the chariot, “shoo-ed” away Lisbon’s uncleansed youth, who 
clung to us affectionately, mouthing the solitary Anglo-Saxon 
word of their vocabulary, “money,” and bade our man drive on. 

At the hotel we dismissed the barouche and went inside, 
only to learn from the clerk at the desk that our friends had 
gone on to the ship. By this time it was 6:35. We hurried 
out upon the square. There was not a cab in sight; nothing 
but the evening crowd sauntering leisurely by, with side 
glances of curiosity at these wild-eyed, distraught Americans, 
with the strange, cryptic lettering on their caps and the col- 
lars of their uniforms. 

It was maddening. Time was passing. There was nothing 
left for us but to walk the two miles, through tortuous streets 
with pavements still scorching from the day’s heat and the 
buildings on either side emitting blasts, as from a furnace. 
The moments sped on, and when Woolley sang out “Six fifty- 
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eight” we heightened our pace to a dog trot. We were still 
some distance from the dock when a shrill, frenzied whistle 
tore the air. We flung ourselves, panting, into the fenced en- 
closure by the river, expecting to be greeted with cries of 
“There they are!” “Hurry up!” and the like. Instead, there 
was silence, profound, undisturbed. 

The waters of the Tejo were flowing calmly to the sea, 
flecked here and there with the crimson light of a buoy or the 
barely distinguishable outline of a sail. Overhead, stars were 
beginning to come out one by one, and in the west the sky was 
suffused with saffron and orange, tokens of the dying day. 
In the centre of the river, moving steadily, surely down- 
stream, hospitably alight from stem to stern, was the Bri- 
tannia. 

It seemed incredible. No one spoke. What was there to 
say? Presently our attention was attracted by voices to our 
left. They proved to be those of four or five fishermen, who 
were smoking their pipes in the shadow of a long, low ware- 
house and resting from the day’s catch. One of them spoke 
English. “Is there,” we inquired eagerly, “a motor boat that 
would take us out to the ship?” The answer was dishearten- 
ing, to say the least. No, indeed. Did we not know that 
Lisbon was in a state of revolution? There was no motor boat 
and no gasoline to be had if there were one. Only yesterday 
the rioters had burned the customs house and a hospital, and 
at this moment several thousand soldiers were patrolling the 
streets. The tram cars were tied up and the water mains had 
been severed. 

We turned about. The ship was so far away now that a 
rowboat could never overtake it. The Britannia, with all our 
hopes, in the tangible shape of comrades, baggage and bodily 
sustenance, had, quite literally, gone a-glimmering. It showed, 
the barest speck of light, on the horizon. The only other vessel 
within a hundred miles of us, for all we knew to the contrary, 
was a weather-beaten craft moored farther down the dock. 
Peering through the gloom, we managed to read her name: 
“Skaarsvold, Stockholm, Sweden.” Of what use, pray, could 
she possibly be to us? 

We walked away. It seemed indecent to expose our 
friendlessness to the gaze of an interested, but callous public. 

Woolley assumed command. This was an adroit move on 
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his part, as it put McNaughton and myself in the wrong, with- 
out our exactly knowing why. 

He began with me: “How much money have you?” 

Now it chanced that I had been furtively taking inventory, 
so I was ready for the question. “Twenty cents,” I replied with 
artless candor. 

“Where is the rest of it?” 

“In American Express Company checks in my steamer 
trunk.” 

“That’s a hell of a place for it!” and he turned his back on 
me unfeelingly and proceeded to cross-examine McNaughton. 

I registered pained surprise at such coarse language from 
a welfare worker—on Sunday, too; but Woolley would not be 
diverted from the business in hand. 

It developed that my companions had two hundred dollars 
between them, enough, we hoped fervently, to see us through 
to Paris. Fortunately, we all had our passports with us. 

“Now,” said Woolley, “that’s settled. Ill act as treasurer. 
You speak French (this to me), so you can be interpreter.” 
He appraised McNaughton thoughtfully. “Mac,” he remarked, 
“you’re always poking around in churches. You do the 
praying.” 

Personally, I am of the opinion that we shall require a 
good deal of praying before we are through. 


Monday, May 5th.—In normal times the Avenida Palace 
Hotel may be all that our good Sefior Fernandez claims for it. 
At present its grandeur is visible to the naked eye in descrip- 
tive circulars only, and in the size of the bills presented. 
Owing to the revolution it is minus electricity, minus water, 
minus nearly everything. We presented ourselves at the desk 
at 9:30 last evening, footsore, heartsore, jaded, after our walk 
up from the dock. An unlighted waterfront in the wretched 
suburb of Alcantara, with dogs barking from dark and sinister 
looking interiors, was not calculated to cheer. 

When Sefior Fernandez came down, in answer to the hotel 
clerk’s summons, he, quite naturally, looked surprised. 
“Why,” said he, “I thought the boat had gone.” 

“It has,” said I, endeavoring to appear casual, “but we 
are not on it.” 

“So I perceive.” 
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Explanations were in order. The Sefor laughed. “There 
is nothing for you to do but remain here overnight. I will 
make the best arrangement I can, and in the morning we shall 
see what is to be done.” 

We were ushered to a room with a double bed in one 
corner and a trundle arrangement in the other. The latter fell 
to my lot. Senior Fernandez assured us that it was “comme il 
faut” for one to leave one’s shoes outside the door for noc- 
turnal polishing. I demurred. Suppose they should be stolen? 
Eventually, however, I rose to the occasion. When one is 
already penniless (save for twenty cents) and is destitute of 
handkerchief or hairbrush, why make a fuss over a pair of 
shoes? 

This morning, such a morning as only these southern 
shores may know, with turquoise sky, floods of golden sun- 
shine, and a breeze blowing in from the sea, found us hopeful. 
I spent my twenty cents for breakfast, and Woolley parted 
reluctantly with twelve dollars for our night’s accommodation. 

At nine o’clock we had our conference with Senor Fer- 
nandez. We told him how much money, or rather how little, 
we had. How were we-to make Paris? Inquiry revealed the 
fact that there is not another boat out for three weeks. Only 
one course lies open to us—we must go by rail: Lisbon to 
Madrid; Madrid to Hendaye; Hendaye to Paris. There are but 
three trains a week that make the connection, one each on 
Monday, Wednesday and Saturday. First we must call on the 
American consul to find out what is necessary for an exit from 
the country; then to Cook’s to procure tickets. 

“The Van Deusens!” I exclaimed. “Luck is with us!” 

.“Where do you get that stuff?” asked Woolley, lapsing 
into army vernacular. “Have you gone off your head?” 

“Not at all,” I insisted, “don’t you remember Mrs. Van 
Deusen, who came over with us on the Britannia, the wife of 
the American military attaché at Madrid? Her husband was 
to meet her at Lisbon. Here they are now.” 

Sure enough, the Van Deusens were coming down to 
breakfast. Presentations followed. The military attaché and 
his lady are taking the Wednesday train. Obviously, that is 
the time for us to go. 

Woolley and Mac left the hotel before me. On the corner 
of the square, I overtook them, hemmed in by an excited, ges- 
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ticulating crowd. I elbowed my way through the wriggling 
mass of humanity, with Woolley’s red hair as a guiding light. 
He was drawn up to his full six feet, bristling with indigna- 
tion, and Mac was striving to quiet him. In front of them an 
aged Portuguese fish peddler hopped up and down like an en- 
raged toad. His toothless gums worked wildly and from them 
proceeded squawks of protest. He had been walking along, 
peaceably enough, with an enormous basket of fish suspended 
from either end of a bamboo pole balanced neatly upon his 
head, when, in some way, it swung around and caught Woolley 
squarely upon the jaw. I had visions of all three of us lan- 
guishing in a Lisbon prison, so hastened to second Mac’s efforts. 
After further parley, which included a small cash settlement, 
we succeeded in pacifying both Woolley and the offending fish 
merchant and went our way in peace. 

It is astonishing that I should have to miss a boat in 
Lisbon, Portugal, to bring me to a realizing sense of my Amer- 
ican citizenship. I am quite sure that never before have I set 
a proper value upon it. No sight ever gladdened my eyes as 
did that of the Stars and Stripes floating above the door of the 
Consulate, and if there is anything that Mr. Douglas, the 
consul, has left undone in our case I cannot imagine what it is. 

Our passports must have the visa of the French, Spanish 
and Portuguese consuls before we can leave the country, and 
he gave us letters to each. We visited the French and the 
Spanish consulates this afternoon, and they attended to us 
with neatness and dispatch. 

Mr. Douglas has also secured rooms for us at his hotel, the 
Internacional. It is a pleasant little place on the corner of the 
Plaza Pedro IV., which is the centre around which the business 
and social life of Lisbon revolves. There is a statue of the 
estimable Pedro in the plaza, besides a fountain or two and all 
manner of luxurious foliage. On the opposite side of the 
square from us is the great Theatre, Maria II., while shops and 
cafés line it on the east and west. The plaza is paved in zigzag 
strips of white and terra cotta marble that produce a weird 
effect of uncertainty as to one’s sanity or sobriety. I do not 
wonder that the English sailors call it the “roly-poly.” 

The Hotel Internacional is much less expensive and vastly 
more simple than the Avenida. We three sit at a table by our- 
selves and at a table adjoining are the consul and a couple of 
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young fellows connected with the United States Naval Office. 
It is all very novel to our American eyes. The hotel clerk is 
elderly and as distinguished looking as a judge, and sits be- 
hind a shiny desk with all sorts of brass trimmings. José, the 
“buttons,” is fat and rosy-cheeked, not a day over ten years 
old. He wears braided trousers, tightly buttoned coat, and a 
bright red cap cocked to one side and held in place by a strip 
under the chin, like a regular soldier, if you please. 

I am tasting the blessings of detachment, with someone 
else to do the worrying! Elijah fed by the ravens has, as Mac 
would say, “Nothing on me.” Am I ready for breakfast or do 
I require a shave? I call upon Woolley, and Woolley pays. 
Financial operations at luncheon and dinner are a bit more 
involved. As our tickets to Paris have cost $53.00 each (with- 
out sleeper, for we cannot indulge ourselves), our balance is 
steadily diminishing. Before each meal, therefore, Woolley 
makes a statement of cash in hand, and we decide upon the 
amount to be spent. I fancy we might give even expert econ- 
omists some valuable suggestions. 

As I write, an interesting scene unfolds itself beneath my 
window, and I pinch myself occasionally to make sure that I 
am really here. Daylight is fading rapidly and the street 
lamps are beginning to shine about the plaza and before the 
cafés. Laughing voices float upward through the soft evening 
air, with now and again a strain of music. Through and 
under it all there sounds a grim note—the chatter of cavalry on 
the cobblestones of the narrow streets opening into the square. 
But it takes more than a revolution to quench Lisbon’s gayety. 
As nearly as I can find out, the Portuguese simply must have 
have a revolution every few weeks, if only for the sake of their 
health. 

All in all, “It’s a gay life if you don’t weaken,” as they say 
back home. We haven’t weakened yet. 


Tuesday Evening, May 6th—Our preparations for de- 
parture are at last complete. The chief difficulty has been with 
the Portuguese authorities, who exhibited a touching reluc- 
tance to let us go. They demanded $16.00 in American money, 
to be placed in revenue stamps upon our passports, before they 
would consent to a visa. What with the imprimatur of the 
various consulates, French, Spanish and Portuguese, these 
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give an impression of having broken out with some new and 
startling variety of rash. 

Formalities were concluded by ten this morning, so the 
rest of the day has been free for sightseeing. We particularly 
wished to visit St. Jeronymos and the Tower of Belem, the ex- 
quisite outlines of which we viewed from a distance as we 
came up the Tejo on Sunday. This treat has been denied us, 
as the street cars are not running and we could not afford a 
taxi, so we have contented ourselves with the places of interest 
that lie closer at hand. 

I doubt if there is a city in the world, certainly not in the 
Occident, that flaunts more glaring contrasts in the traveler’s 
face. Lisbon is at one and the same time lovely and sordid; 
fascinating and repulsive; clean and filthy; religious and god- 
less. One dodges a high powered motor car, the elegance of 
which is scarcely paralleled in New York, to feel a beggar 
dragging at one’s coat. Yet idlers are relatively few. Most 
people seem to be doing something, from the pushcart mer- 
chants on the sunny side of the square to the handsome, dark- 
eyed fisher women who cry their wares in the streets. 

Many of the fine old churches have either been closed or 
diverted to secular uses by the new Government, which mem- 
bers of the former régime, with some show of reason, declare 
to be both irreligious and tyrannical. Of those that remain 
open, I like Santo Domingo the best. It is but a step off the 
Plaza Pedro IV. and just back of the Theatre, Maria II. In its 
shadow are all sorts of queer little shops and only a stone’s 
throw away is the great market. Once inside its portals, you 
are back in the centuries of Faith. There, in the spacious 
interior, with gorgeous saints looking down from the midst 
of carvings black with age, you are breathing an atmosphere 
in which present and past mingle curiously. In musty corners, 
crouched close to altar railings, dark-skinned, withered old 
women tell their beads, while near by gold braided officers 
and modishly gowned ladies kneel at their prayers. 

A Portuguese funeral, I take it, is an affair of some import. 
Woolley and I saw one this afternoon. We were on our way 
from the Archeological Museum, formerly the ancient church 
of Our Lady of Mt. Carmel and a relic of the earthquake of 
1755, which crowns the height above the plaza. As we were 
resting in the shade of some trees on a tiny square at the foot 
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of the hill, the funeral procession passed. First came the 
hearse, drawn by six black mules, richly caparisoned, and 
driven by a man in mourning livery, including knee breeches 
and cocked hat. The hearse was of polished ebony, shaped 
like a pyramid. and hung about with clusters of wisteria and 
purple satin ribbon. Immediately following it were several 
carriages filled to overflowing with charming children, then a 
line of equipages with the grown-ups. 

Thus far we have not availed ourselves of the elevators 
that facilitate travel between the numerous hills upon which 
Lisbon is built. We have looked longingly at them, but did 
not know the amount of the fare. Truly, our poverty is an 
increasing source of inconvenience, not to say discomfort. 
Mac is a bit inclined to grumble. “I never thought,” he ob- 
served ruefully, “that I should be too poor to ride in an 
elevator!” 


Thursday, May 8th, 9:00 A. M., En Route.—Our plans 
nearly miscarried at the last moment, and for a time it looked 
as if we should not get away on the Wednesday train. Yester- 
day noon we were accosted in the lobby of the hotel by an 
elderly gentleman who introduced himself as Captain Bailey, 
the United States Naval Attaché. He asked us who we were 
and where we were going. We recited our experiences, 
colored with a pardonable pride at our cleverness in sur- 
mounting obstacles. 

“You cannot go through Spain, that is, as you are now,” 
commented the Captain. “Spain is neutral, and no representa- 
tives of the warring nations are permitted to cross the country 
in uniform. You will be obliged to change to civilian clothes.” 

“Civilian clothes, indeed, when Woolley’s morning report 
_had shown a cash balance of $24.10! I protested. “We have 
just enough to see us to Paris. Why, we couldn’t buy so much 
as a bathing-suit.” 

“Well, then, come up to my office and we will talk it over.” 

The entire staff considered our case. Young Armstrong, 
vice-naval attaché at Madrid, had been visiting Lisbon and 
was to return on the train for which we had purchased tickets. 
He was of the opinion that we could “get by” by removing our 
-insignia and substituting civilian for military headgear. If 
questioned at the frontier, we were to give our occupation as 
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that of “missionaries.” Also, Woolley and I were bidden to 
remove the films from our pocket kodaks, as it might go hard 
with us if we were caught snapping any “castles in Spain.” 

Immediately after luncheon we paid a visit to the shops on 
the east side of the plaza. For a dollar we bought a large, 
round wicker basket such as the Portuguese women carry to 
market, and for sixty cents each, three soft caps. Woolley, 
with an eye to color harmony, chose light brown, to go with 
his red hair. Mac, who never cares how he looks, selected a 
nondescript “pepper-and-salt.” My cap is gray, lined with 
bright green. 

We burst into peals of laughter as we surveyed ourselves 
and one another in the long mirror. Woolley, in brown cap 
and puttees of the same shade, resembled nothing so much as 
a portly landlord about to eject a tenant—the type that used 
to figure in “The Colleen Bawn” and other domestic dramas. 
He and Mac declared that I looked like a “regular” missionary 
and ought to begin my studies as soon as I return home, if I 
am ever so fortunate as to reach that happy haven. 

On our way back to the hotel we lay in a stock of fruit 
and pastry. Meals in the dining-car, the “wagon-restaurant” 
they call it over here, are, of course, out of the question for us. 

The train was to leave at 3:30, and at three o’clock we 
fared forth. A group of interested spectators stood in the 
doorway of the Internacional and watched us go, waving their 
hands and calling out farewells as long as we were in sight. 
I took first turn in carrying the basket, at the bottom of which, 
overlaid with layers of lunch, were our military caps and 
insignia. Young Armstrong and the Van Deusens were at the 
station, and had already deposited their wraps and hand lug- 
gage in the “wagon-lit.” 

I confess that as the train pulled out, amid clamorous 
adieus shouted by excited Portuguese upon the platform, a 
feeling of regret mingled with one of relief at our escape. 
After all, Lisbon had not been half bad, and in all probability 
I should never see it again. Never again should I stand in the 
dusky nave of Santo Domingo or stroll with the carefree 
throng on the Avenida Liberdade. I leaned back and closed 
my eyes. In fancy I saw the old city as at first, from the river: 
in the foreground, fishing sails of blue and yellow and rust- 
red; beyond them, buildings of white stone rising, tier upon 
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tier, against the sunny May sky; and high above all, the towers 
of the Cathedral and the solid mass of the royal palace. 

In an hour we shall be in Madrid. Thanks to our friends 
in the “wagon-lit,” who sent in blankets and steamer rugs to us, 
we have passed a comfortable night. There was no trouble at 
the frontier, although when the guard came through to collect 
the tickets, I overheard a whispered inquiry as to why these 
Americans were traveling in uniform. I made myself as 
inconspicuous as possible behind the convenient bulwark of 
Woolley’s two hundred pounds. 

The embassy car is to meet Armstrong, and he will take 
charge of us during our twelve hours’ stay in Madrid. 


Friday Morning, May 9th.—We are due at Hendaye, on the 
French border, at noon. 

True to his word, Armstrong placed us under his protec- 
tion during our stay in Madrid, and, all things considered, we 
had quite a wonderful time. He and four other fellows con- 
nected with the embassy, have an apartment in a quiet street 
just off the Avenue Castellana. Bath, breakfast and an oppor- 
tunity to lounge for an hour in the sunny library were most 
welcome. Our pleasure at chatting with our hosts was 
equaled only by their delight in meeting someone from the 
States. 

After an hour’s rest, Armstrong loaded us into a cab and 
drove us to the American consulate, where our passports must 
needs be looked after.. Our story told, the consul had difficulty 
in finding words to express his astonishment. No Americans 
in khaki, he said, were going through Spain. We assured him 
that we were, and that having come thus far we had no inten- 
tion of retracing our steps. In half an hour we were in the 
street, with another visa upon our passports. 

Woolley and Mac, disposed to be cautious, wished to retire 
to the apartment for the balance of the day. Suppose we 
should be arrested? I demurred. Stay within four walls, 
with the opportunity of a lifetime beckoning outside? Submit 
to banishment, with Madrid, the city of romance and song, 
lying just beyond the threshold? Never. 

Street life in Madrid is-much as it is in Lisbon, but cleaner 
and a bit more modern. Many of the women wear the tra- 
ditional lace mantilla, and there are the usual number of dogs 
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and donkeys. On our way to the Prado, which is to Madrid 
what the Louvre is to Paris, we saw a handsome cavalier 
carrying on a lively flirtation with his Juliet, who waved her 
fan, in return, from her station in the balcony overhead. This, 
we were told later, is an accepted social convention. After a 
number of such visits the lover obtains permission to call upon 
the senorita, in her mother’s presence. They tell an amusing 
story at the embassy of a youthful member of the staff, just out 
from the States and unversed, consequently, in local usage. 
He became smitten with a Spanish maiden and requested, 
and was granted, leave to escort her to the opera. When he 
called for her, in a carriage designed for two, he found the 
lady, her parents, and her two sisters, all waiting to go with 
him! 

To me the Prado will always be as a dream in which cer- 
tain details stand out vividly against a blurred background. 
Rows upon rows of originals that in my wildest flights of 
fancy I had never hoped to see: the cherubs and ethereal 
Madonnas of Murillo; the eloquent contrasts of Velasquez; the 
colorings of Titian and Tintoretto and Rembrandt; and, to me, 
most striking of all, the ghostly paleness of Ribera’s hermit- 
saints—they are all here. 

More remarkable even than these works of the masters is 
the study of them by the people, for whom the Prado is main- 
tained. As I watched them come and go I pondered over 
cursory and unthinking comment of past days. I thought of 
the difficulty we in America experience in raising the level of 
artistic interest and of our easy, off-hand allusions to the 
“ignorance” supposed to prevail in Latin countries. Then I 
looked at the panorama passing before me. In front of the 
masterpieces, absorbed in them, drinking in their beauty of 
form and delicacy of coloring, were not only those of the well- 
to-do class. Beside them stood the woman of the poor, shawl 
drawn over her head, her child’s hand clasped in her own, 
admiring, explaining. It led me back to the old, old question: 
In what does education really consist? If it be lacking in the 
gossamer-like, yet all pervasive, quality of appreciation, is it 
really education? If, on the contrary, the faculty of apprecia- 
tion be unwedded to literal knowledge, can its possessor be 
said to be wholly ignorant? 

The trees that border the Avenue Castellana were casting 
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long shadows across that busy thoroughfare as we stepped out 
from the Prado. An unbroken procession of motor cars and 
smart victorias swept down the Avenue. It differs from 
Lisbon’s Avenida Liberdade in that it boasts fewer apartment 
buildings and more large private residences. Before some of 
these the wrought-iron gates were thrown wide open, showing 
delicious vistas of walled gardens and gleaming statues, half 
hidden in shrubbery. At the entrances liveried servants 
awaited their master’s return. 

Armstrong accompanied us to the station and remained 
with us to the last. At ten o’clock the wheels of the Paris 
special began to move; our friend of the embassy grasped our 
hands in cordial adieu, and we were projected into the night. 

We wakened this morning in the foothills of the Pyrenees, 
and have climbed steadily higher and higher. At times we 
have actually been in the clouds. Had the window been open 
I might almost have touched them. Viewed in this way, the 
country has a curious effect upon one. It fascinates as would 
a beautiful sleeping woman come upon by chance. One 
scarcely dares speak lest one awaken it. 

The little towns in the lower stretches show almost no 
signs of life; they stand, silent, in the midst of verdant pas- 
tures. The aged houses crowd close to one another, as if for 
mutual protection; and the majestic, red-tiled churches look 
like sentinels, with the scars of many years’ vigil graven on 
their faces. Occasionally the train stops for a moment at a 
wayside station, and a momentary diversion is created. Then 
it moves on again towards France. 

We have been a bit apprehensive since discovering the 
presence on board of two Spanish officers, who leave their 
compartment at each station and walk up and down on the 
platform. They are in scarlet uniform, with broad-brimmed 
hats and long cloaks, like those worn by the bandits in one of 
the more sanguinary operas. These, with their fierce, up- 
turned mustaches, invest them with an air that is decidedly 
awe inspiring. We should much like to know whether they 
are on a tour of inspection, or simply out for pleasure. It 
might make all the difference in the world to us! 

Saturday, May 10th.—We have passed the Gare d’Auster- 
litz and a few moments will bring us to the Quai d’Orsay. 
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Our fellow travelers are gathering up wraps and parcels, and 
with insignia restored to its rightful place, we are ready to 
resume our status as members of the A. E. F. 

We were left unmolested at Hendaye, in spite of Colonel 
Van Deusen’s predictions. He told us that the American mili- 
tary police keep a sharp lookout for stragglers at these border 
posts, and are arresting a great many Yanks who have surrep- 
titiously caught glimpses of Spain. “You need not worry, 
however,” he added consolingly, “for if they intern you it will 
be at Biarritz, which, otherwise, you might have no opportunity 
of seeing.” 

The French country has grown more beautiful to our eyes 
as we have neared Paris: the villages, in setting of plowed 
fields, with here and there a stooped figure, like one of Millet’s, 
passing up and down the furrows; and the spires of the little 
churches, each with the inevitable weather-cock, pointing 
heavenward with an implication of brisk piety. It all be- 
speaks thrift and industry and readiness to labor; far removed, 
one feels, from the dreamy languor of Spain. 

We are steaming into the Gare d’Orleans. Our adventure 
is ended. When the consul at Madrid handed us our passports, 
he said that we have had an experience unique in the annals of 
the American Expeditionary Forces. We are not in the least 
disposed to question his statement. 
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THE CALL. 
BY CAROLINE GILTINAN. 


A ROBIN calls: “Come, sweet, my mate!” 
Believing she will hear. 
Within the tree’s new leafy green, 
A fluttering bit of joy unseen, 
She answers low and clear 
A few sweet notes. 
And one who hears 
Turns sobbingly away, 
Her heart a wild, awakened thing 
Of poignant pain—for robins sing 
The meaning of the May. 






























“THE LEAGUE OF CATHOLIC WOMEN IN URUGUAY.” 
BY JOHN P. O'HARA, C.S.C. 


— a7] RUGUAY is the smallest of the South American 
Mi republics. In area it is about the size of Ne- 
| braska, and it has a population of approximately 
wl one million four hundred thousand inhabitants. 
>——_G et It is located south of Brazil and east of the 
Uruguay River, which divides it from the Argentine Republic. 

Its capital, Montevideo, is located on a beautiful bay in 
the south central portion of the Republic. It corresponds in 
latitude to about North Carolina, and its mildly temperate 
climate makes it a summer resort for Buenos Aires. Its 
winters never have very cold days, except when the pampero, 
or wind off the pampas, creates a storm in the bay. 

Although the smallest of the South American republics, 
Uruguay is one of the most progressive, and it possesses a charm 
for the stranger that makes it unique. It is an agricultural 
country. In the old days it depended entirely upon grazing for 
its wealth. Cattle and sheep fed on the beautiful grass of its 
rolling hills; and meat products, wool and hides, paid the in- 
habitants a splendid return on their investment. In recent 
years Italian farmers have introduced the cultivation of 
cereals, and in the southern part of the country fields of grain 
are supplanting the immense estancias of earlier days. 

Unfortunately, farm life has not brought to little Uruguay 
all the blessings of peace and harmony which we associate with 
those who live close to the soil. From the beginning, politics 
have been the curse of the country. In ninety years of inde- 
pendence this Republic has witnessed more than forty revo- 
lutions or insurrections, and some of them long and bloody. 

In recent years the tendency to religious bigotry has be- 
come quite marked in the predominant party. This tendency 
can be traced in direct line to the school of false philosophy 
that animated the French Revolution. Luis Alberto de Her- 
rera, in his book, La Revolucién Francesa y la América del 
Sur, traces the influence of this philosophy through the history 
of the South American republics, and laments the fact that 
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while practical example and aid came from the United States 
to South America in its struggle for independence, the dom- 
inating spirit, and especially the philosophy of government 
upon which the new republics began to function, were essen- 
tially byproducts of the French Revolution. 

This false philosophy had its particular effect chiefly in 
the secularization of education. The University of Montevideo 
especially became a centre of infection, and has produced a 
generation of very active propagandists of atheism, who now 
have practical control of the Government, and who lose no 
opportunity to annoy and persecute the Church and win ad- 
herents to the cause of atheism. 

The very active period of anti-clericalism began seventeen 
years ago when José Batile y Ordoiiez assumed the presidency, 
a post which he occupied for two terms of four years each, 
the second term beginning in 1911. One of his first acts of 
hostility to the Church was the removal of the crucifixes from 
the hospitals, because, it was alleged, they reminded the 
patients of death and consequently had a depressing effect. 
He later secured from Congress the suppression of the stipends 
paid to the seminary and archbishops, and in 1907 he secured 
the passage of a divorce law. As he has selected his own suc- 
cessors in office, he has maintained his own policies with prac- 
tically no opposition within his party. A separation of Church 
and State was finally brought about, with conditions, however, 
more favorable than the Church had at first hoped to obtain. 
The chapels in public institutions constituted the only property 
secularized by the law, and the additional liberty conferred 
upon the Church by the separation, has enabled it to work 
out a programme of reform that would have been impossible 
under the old régime. The latest manifestations of bigotry 
on the part of the Government came during July and August, 
1920, when Congress ordered the chapels in the public ceme- 
teries dismantled, and passed a law permitting duelling. 

As already suggested, this opposition has had a good effect 
in awakening the consciousness of the Catholics of Uruguay. 
and it may be safely asserted that there is more manifestation 
of Catholic life in that little Republic now than there has been 
since colonial days. A few months ago the Pope created a new 
archbishop to fill the See left vacant since the death of Mon- 
signor Soler in 1908, and erected two new bishoprics in the 
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country. The long interim was due to the failure of the Gov- 
ernment to comply with the conditions of the concordat by 
which the new dioceses were created some sixteen years ago. 
The present Archbishop, Monsignor Aragone, is only thirty- 
seven years of age, and is blessed with the youthful virtues of 
zeal, energy and resourcefulness, while his prudence and judg- 
ment would do honor to a man many years his senior. He 
has begun his administration with a full programme of organ- 
ization, which includes Catholic labor unions, Catholic so- 
cieties for boys, young men and old men, and the organization 
of the social work of the country under a common head. He 
is carrying on at present, with American methods, a “drive” 
for the necessary funds for this purpose. The goal set was one 
million dollars. The “drive” has now well passed the two 
million dollar mark. 

One of the finest results of the persecution of the Church 
in Uruguay has been the Liga de Damas Catoélicas del Uruguay, 
“League of Catholic Women of Uruguay,” which has developed 
into one of the most efficient Catholic social organizations in 
the world. It was born out of the protest of decency against 
the divorce law, and has since that time widened its scope to 
take in almost every possible form of social work. Its most 
curious, yet most effective, work has been the betterment of 
theatrical productions. 

When the divorce question was first agitated in Uruguay, 
a few Catholic women held a meeting of protest against this 
assault upon home life, and decided to circulate a petition 
throughout the country to be presented to Congress. The work 
was carried into effect and some tens of thousands of signa- 
tures to the protest were secured. This was presented to 
Congress in due time, and was rejected, because it had not 
been made out on the stamped paper required for legal docu- 
ments. Undaunted, the women framed their protest in proper 
legal form, with an increase of signatures. 

In the midst of the divorce agitation Sarah Bernhardt came 
to Montevideo to open a new theatre, the Urquiza. She was 
announced for three plays, all of them arguments for divorce. 
The Committee of Catholic Women waited upon her and begged 
her in the name of common decency and womanhood not to 
present these plays, but “the divine Sarah” rejected their pleas 
and presented the plays announced. The Catholic women then 
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inserted a brief note in the columns of the Catholic newspaper, 
El Bien, which stated: “The Committee of Catholic Women an- 
nounces that the performance advertised for the Urquiza is 
reprehensible.” The effect was electrical. The newspapers are 
in the habit of publishing the names of those who occupy boxes 
at the theatre, and no person who aspired to recognition by the 
social leaders who formed the Committee, would witness the 
plays. The boxes were not occupied by the better class of 
society on these three evenings. 

The effect was so gratifying that the Committee was en- 
couraged to continue its good work. The programmes of 
theatres were obtained in advance; the plays were read by a 
commission of intelligent women, and the little announcements 
in El Bien appeared from time to time and ruined the season 
of many a successful star. I remember that Eleanora Duse 
appeared at the Urquiza in 1907 for two weeks with a pro- 
gramme of salacious plays. The prices charged were within 
the reach of only the wealthier class, and few people of wealth 
cared to risk their social position by attending them. The 
result was a flat financial failure for the venture. 

The work grew by leaps and bounds. All the plays in any 
language that were likely to be offered to the public of Monte- 
video were secured and the enormous task of classification was 
begun. Very often the true character of a play stood out in its 
first few pages, and the critics were saved the nausea of read- 
ing them through. The enormity of the task can be realized 
if we consider that in the Theatrical Guide issued by the 
League in 1916, six thousand and five hundred plays were 
listed, representing one hundred and four separate classifica- 
tions according to national theatres or translations of national 
works into other languages. 

In the actual classification five qualifications are used: 
good, medium, bad, risky, and anti-Catholic. The commission 
does not assume the functions of a theological censor. Its 
criterion is: the canons of decency and morality as understood 
by the Catholic layman. The only sanction for their laws is 
the Christian conscience and social propriety. It is a most 
effective form of criticism, and its originators have had the 
satisfaction of seeing it adopted in Paris and Rome, as well 
as in different parts of South America. 

Some idea of the broad scope of the present work of the 
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League can be gathered from the annual report issued in 
January, 1920. It now has three hundred and fifty-one chap- 
ters in different parts of the country, with sixteen central com- 
mittees and one hundred and twenty departmental committees. 
It conducts sixty-five sewing circles for girls, ten general 
schools, sixty-five oratories, various Sunday Schools, ninety 
centres for religious instruction, thirty-two libraries and thirty 
reading rooms. 

The work accomplished by the central committees is 
divided as follows: 

1. The Committee in charge of the devotion to the Sacred 
Heart secured the “enthronization” in five thousand eight hun- 
dred and ninety-five homes, and established a hundred secre- 
tariates for the spread of this devotion. 

2. The Press Committee secured twelve hundred sub- 
scriptions to the principal Catholic newspaper, El Bien Pub- 
.lico, and five hundred and sixty-five for other Catholic news- 
papers, besides redistributing twenty-six thousand six hundred 
and sixty-eight copies of Catholic papers. 

3. The Committee on Theatrical Censure has classified 
six thousand five hundred works and published an Index, 
which has been very favorably received. 

4. The Hispanic-American Committee sent to Santiago 
de Compostela in Spain an excellent museum, illustrative of 
the culture of the country. 

5. The Sewing Circle reported a total of thirty-four thou- 
sand two hundred and forty-six pieces of work, representing 
a capital turnover of $36,074, and announced, besides, as 
spiritual fruits of its labors among five hundred and twenty- 
seven girls, a total of twenty-nine thousand and eighteen Com- 
munions, two hundred and thirty-five “enthronizations” of the 
Sacred Heart, and twenty-five spiritual retreats. 

6. The Children’s Protective League took care of hun- 
dreds of street urchins and newsboys, instructing them in their 
religious and moral duties, and furnishing them with food and 
clothing whenever possible. This Committee hopes to be able 
to broaden the scope of its work, to furnish a wholesome 
asylum for all children of this class in the country, after the 
manner of the Protectora de la Infancia in Santiago de Chile, 
founded twenty-five years ago by the distinguished Catholic 
woman, Dofia Emeliana Subercaseaux i Concha, a work which 
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today furnishes an asylum for eight hundred and thirty-four 
children whose parents have neglected them. 

7. The Committee on Schools of Religion has for its 
object the religious instruction of children who attend the 
public schools. It has seventeen schools in Montevideo with 
more than two thousand pupils. 

8. The Matrimonial Association has brought about one 
thousand two hundred and ninety-six marriage ceremonies, 
with nine hundred and fifty-six legitimizations and four hun- 
dred and eighteen baptisms. It has contributed $7,114.14 to 
the Civil Treasury out of a budget representing receipts of 
$18,139 and disbursements of $16,181. The work of this com- 
mittee is exceedingly important for social welfare. Many poor 
people neglect both the civil and religious marriage ceremonies 
because of the expense entailed. It is the duty of this com- 
mittee to seek out such cases and supply the necessary funds 
for the requirements of the law. 

9. The Committee for the erection of a votive sanctuary 
in honor of Our Lady of the Sacred Heart has constructed a 
beautiful church in Punta Carreta, where it was badly needed, 
at the cost of $50,000, all of which was collected within the 
past year by the members of the Committee. 

10. The Central Committee of the League for Young 
Women, which is a branch of the League of Catholic Women, 
secured the codperation of its members in many of the im- 
portant duties of the League. Its budget shows receipts of 
$5,912 and expenses of $4,335. 

11. The Clothing Committee, which provides First Com- 
munion dresses and wedding gowns for poor girls, distributed 
1,879 white dresses during the year, and hundreds of yards of 
veiling, and is at present providing house-dresses for those 
who persevere in their religious duties. 

12. The Committee for the Poor has distributed to poor 
boys during a year and a half, six thousand suits, including 
First Communion outfits, and has provided in addition hun- 
dreds of suits and dresses for the Matrimonial Association and 
for poor girls. 

13. The Schools-and-Asylums Committee, which had for 
its object the promoting of festivals and bazaars for raising 
funds, has had to postpone its activities for the time being 
because of lack of funds. 
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14. The Club for Working Women has been in operation 
for only a few months, but its success inspires hope for the 
future broadening of its scope. 

15. The Diocesan Commission for Vocations to the 
Priesthood has been organized lately. 

16. The Central Committee of the Association of Catholic 
Women Students, another recent committee, has taken in 
hand the welfare of the young women who study at the na- 
tional university. 

In addition to the work of the committees, numerous other 
tasks were undertaken by the central organization. Among 
others should be noted the formation of a class in Pedagogy, 
directed by the rector of the seminary; a solemn and effective 
protest against the movement in Congress to put an end to 
private schools; a successful campaign against the indecency of 
the Carnival; a campaign in favor of modesty in dress (sup- 
ported by the ecclesiastical authorities to the extent of refusing 
the Sacraments to women who violated modesty in their 
dress) ; a pilgrimage to the Shrine of Our Lady in Florida; the 
construction of a college for boys and chapel for the Salesian 
Fathers; the publication of one hundred thousand pamphlets, 
two thousand lectures, one hundred thousand leaflets, five 
thousand copies of the Theatrical Index, eighty thousand 
copies of the bulletin of the League, and five hundred novenas 
to Our Lady of the Sacred Heart. These and numerous other 
tasks have occupied the attention of these Catholic women— 
women who have been maligned without scruple by malicious 
meddlers who have labored to give a wrong impression to 
South Americans here in the States. 

One other work in particular commands our admiration. 
During the War, Montevideo was a naval station for both 
American and British fleets. These women worked unceasingly 
to see that the Catholic members of the crews attended the 
Sacraments. They organized social events for them, and for 
the first time in the history of the country, they allowed their 
daughters to go to dances with American sailors and prome- 
nade with them in the parks. Be it said to the everlasting 
credit of our sailors, they behaved like gentlemen, and they 
made of Uruguay one of the stanchest friends we have in 
South America. 

This brief outline of the work of the League of Catholic 
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Women would be incomplete without a word about its moving 
spirit from its beginning, Mrs. Maria Garcia Lagos de Hughes. 
Mrs. Hughes, the daughter of an ancient and distinguished 
family of Montevideo and widow of the late Ricardo Hughes, 
of English ancestry, reminds one of St. Bridget of Sweden in 
her scrupulous care for her family and ceaseless activities for 
the good of the Church. Whenever there is a question of social 
work to be undertaken, a protest against an abuse, or an 
investigation to be made, the first step towards action is a con- 
sultation with Mrs. Hughes. Her beautiful, but modest, home 
in Pocitos, the famous seaside suburb of Montevideo, is a ren- 
dezvous for Catholic social workers. She was the organizer 
of the League and its President, until the death of her husband, 
about a year ago, caused her to retire from its active direction. 
She has kept constantly in full touch with her work, however, 
and no matter of importance is ever undertaken without her 
counsel. Recently, Benedict XV. recognized her active zeal by 
conferring upon her the cross, “Benemérita.” 

This brief sketch of one of the many Catholic social organ- 
izations functioning in Latin America, will give some idea of 
the fecundity of the Church there, which is so frequently 
described as decadent and corrupt. The work of these noble 
women, who devote many hours a day to labors for decency 
and morality, for the education and general welfare of the 
poor, for the spread of the kingdom of God upon earth, is full 
of inspiration and suggestion for Catholic society people of 
the United States. These women are not nuns, and they are 
not “queer;” they are the “Four Hundred” of Uruguay, and 
their influence is such that by a printed line of disapproval, 
they can empty a theatre in the populous city. They are intel- 
ligent and instructed, and they have the courage of their con- 
victions. Certainly, we can learn something from them. 








THE CARDINAL’S HAT. 


BY FRANCIS CARLIN. 


REMEMBRANCE Wings no more from any part 

Of that wherein his soul had her dominion: 
Forgetfulness has nested in his heart 

Whose spirit fluttered off on eager pinion 
As when, from out the niche of trembling spire, 
A swallow flees the knell 
Of tolling bell. 


But while the mitre crowns a heedless clay, 

His scarlet hat is hung neath chiming steeples: 
A vigil-keeping memory in his gray 

Cathedral for its future times and peoples, 
Where meekly burns New Bethlehem’s altar-star: 
A mindful light before 


The Lord’s inn-door. 


And though we need no bright remembrance here 


Of martyrdom that purple princes covet, 
Behold! Above James Cardinal Gibbons’ bier 
Is now installed the gules insignia of it: 
The cardinal’s hat, the cresset that preserves 
For us the ardent fire 
Of his desire. 


O Countryman! O Prelate over whom 
That crimson holds the altar-flames’ reflection; 
Who lingers as the spirit days intomb; 


Arise with Christ’s diurnal resurrection 
vou. cx. 15 
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And bless our sacerdotal banner-stars 
That they may bless, in turn, 


Our hearts that burn 


As lights of love recessed at freedom’s shrine 
Whereat thy heart was as a luminary: 

As flames of faith before the Lord, Whose wine 
Made Blood is shed within our sanctuary 

Where ever stands New Calvary’s altar-cross. 

Yea, bless these guardians of 


Soul-faith, heart-love. 


Yet would we crave thy benediction on 

Our tapered hopes alcoved above the Seven 
Side-Altars of angelic orison— 

Sequestered neath the apse of templed Heaven 
Where hangs that Thorny Chaplet, from the dome, 
Which crowned the Sacrificed !— 


The Martyr, Christ. 


He is the Living Altar under it; 
Faith’s Reliquary, Love’s Repository: 
Aye, He, the Living Altar one time lit 
With hopes of thine eclipsed by fulgent glory: 
Our Living Hope, thy Living Crucifix; 
Our mystically Slain, 


Thy Living Fane. 


And do thou pray the seven-dolored One, 
The Living Roseal Window, in that choir, 
Through whom doth shine New Eden’s supersun 
Of Living Light, of Infinite Glory-Fire; 
That she, our country’s Patron, mind us all 
Who hail thee now as her 


Remembrancer. 
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Who know thee still as citizen of this 







Our native land, our fathers’ blood-bound Union; 


Yet patriot of Paradise whose bliss, 


Being both of God and them in blest communion, 


Is greater in that Temple cruciform 
Since thou, of blood unshed, 
Art robed in red. 


For lo! Within that Living Fane a throne 
Is crested with thy shield, O goodly fighter; 
Though death, in stamping heraldry his own, 
Has left thee but the hatchment of a mitre. 
Ah! lingering spirit strengthen this our love 
Of country, foes would scathe; 


Confirm our faith. 


And may we not appeal to thee for her 
Thy foster-mother, Ireland, of the spirit 
That glories in her martyrs? Harkener, 


We pray that she obtain what we inherit 
From sires who won their liberty, their flag 


That God’s free wind unfurled 
To bless His world. 


Hail, almoner of benisons recalled! 

Thy memory wings no more across the nation, 
Yet do we ever mind thee, purple-palled, 

As one whose fame is of thy soul’s duration; 
The while, from out the niche of trembling spire, 
A swallow flees the knell 
Of tolling bell. 

















THE LITTLE WOODEN BOWL. 


BY MARIE ANTOINETTE DE ROULET. 







ID you ask me why that little wooden bowl is the 
greatest treasure in the village? It’s a long story, 
and the most of it happened a long time ago, but 
I'll tell ye about it if so be ye have the time to 
listen. Part of it took place here before our eyes. 
Part of wh of A had gone before that, my daughter, Mary, had 

from Aileen McSwiney herself, God rest her soul. Some of it 

Richard told us before he left. Then, of course, some of it 

just spread around. You know how news do spread. 

“Well, I must be getting to my story. It all began in the 
days when the laws were all to be again the Catholics. What 
with rack rents, and paying tithes to the English Church, and 
famines every few years, and having to keep the priests hidden 
for fear of their lives, we were in a bad way entirely. Not that 
everything is so fine now. 

“Some distance beyond, in —— lived Aileen McSwiney. 
I don’t know much about her people, for that was before we 
knew her, but a sweeter, better girl never lived—except my 
Mary’s mother. There was a young fellow lived there, named 
Danny Owen. I think he’d been driven wild by oppression, 
for the poor boy did some bad things. Whether he and Aileen 
had been sweethearts, I could not be saying, but Aileen, maybe, 
had a bit of a liking for him, and I don’t believe that he was 
the only boy in —— who didn’t like her. 

“Some way or other he came to be dying, and he cried out 
pitiful like for the priest. And sure he must have needed him. 
The soggarth couldn’t go around openly, for fear of the magis- 
trates. He had always to be hiding in caves and huts. 

“Now when Aileen was fetching the priest to the poor 
dying lad who should come upon them but Richard Wilson. 
He was a Protestant boy, who came of English people, and he 
was nephew to the Magistrate, a fierce, cruel man. 
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“Aileen knew that Richard’s uncle would expect him to 
take the priest, for that same had been an Irish lad who had 
slipped over to France to study for the priesthood, and they 
were hot against him. If Richard captured the soggarth, poor 
Danny would lose his chance to make his peace with God, and 
he seemed so dispairing like, Aileen feared for his soul. 

“So she said to the Father: ‘I know this lad well. Do you 
wait here, your reverence, and I’ll see what I can do with him. 
It’s no risk to me,’ she added as the priest hesitated. 

“She sweetly steps up to Richard and says: ‘Do ye mind 
what ye told me last night?’ For Richard had made no secret 
of his love for Aileen. ‘And do ye still mean it?’ He answers: 
‘li mean it till I die, Aileen, darling!’ 

“Then,” says Aileen, ‘here’s the priest, going to comfort a 
dying man. If you’ll not betray him, we will be married right 
now, for it’s only by a priest I'd ever be married to you, 
Richard.’ 

“Now it was against the law for a Protestant to be married 
by a priest, and if Richard did that, he couldn’t inform against 
the Father without putting his own head into the noose, as 
Aileen knew right well. 

“But the girl was his own heart’s jewel, so didn’t he take 
her hand and step up to the Father. 

“ ‘Father,’ says Aileen, ‘will ye please marry us as quickly 
as ye can, and then hasten on the way? If you’re taken,’ she 
adds, coaxing like, ‘and he dies without you whatever will 
happen to his poor soul? Richard’s a good lad,’ she continues, 
seeing the Father still hesitate, ‘and he knows Ill never be 
changing my religion even for the likes of him! He’s running 
a big risk for my sake,’ she says. 

“So they were married there in the glen, with two of the 
neighbors for witnesses. Aileen promised to meet Richard 
late the next night, so they could go away, and start life some- 
where that they weren’t known. Then the priest gave Danny 
the last sacraments, and helped his poor soul depart in 
peace. 

“That was when Richard and Aileen came here to live. 
Being a Protestant, Richard got work easy. They lived in that 
neat little house yonder. We didn’t know for some time that 
Aileen was a Catholic. Indeed, all I’ve just been after telling 
you, we only learned years after. 
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“Well, Aileen didn’t say much for fear of hurting her hus- 
band. He was real good to her, but he was so afraid that some- 
one would find out that he’d been married by a priest, that he 
was quite short with the Catholics. He went to the English 
Church regular as Sunday came around, but Aileen wouldn’t 
go. Folk didn’t suspect at first that she was a Catholic. They 
thought she might be a Presbyterian from the North, but she 
was so laughing and merry spoken, it puzzled them. 

“When the new parson came from England and his house 
wasn’t finished, Richard had him come and board with them. 
Like as not, he thought it safer to have a parson in the house. 
Things went well enough, but that the parson used to nag 
Aileen about going to church of a Sunday, until Aileen told 
him flat, that if he didn’t leave her be, he’d get nothing but 
cold potaties and tea on Sundays. She said that often she 
didn’t really feel well enough to do more than cook for Rich- 
ard, anyway. She never was very strong. The hardships she 
had as a girl wore her out. Well, the parson was an English- 
man and fond of a hearty meal—and Aileen’s cooking was the 
best in the parish—so he passed no more remarks about 
church-going. 

“After they had lived here for nine or ten years, came a 
famine. The suffering of our people was terrible to see. My 
wife was ill with a fever, and there was my daughter, Mary, 
with all the little ones to care for and never a bite for them. 
| was sore troubled. But so were the whole of us. There was 
not a house in the valley that was without keening and 
sorrow. 

“The Wilsons had food, for Richard was Protestant, but 
often I saw Aileen stand in her doorway and look out over the 
valley, with her face as sad as the Mother of God at the foot 
of the Cross, and her thin hands clasped, as if she was praying 
God to have mercy on the people here in the valley. 

“The parson very kindly wrote to England for help, and 
promised assistance to all who would attend Protestant serv- 
ices on Sunday. Being what he was, he couldn’t understand 
how we'd let a small thing like religion come between us and a 
good dinner. Aileen looked sadder than ever, and even Rich- 
ard didn’t like it, for one of the boys heard him say: ‘In God’s 
name, parson, have you no charity? You’d let these people 
starve to death, while you wait to bargain about the food. 
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You, who live on the tithes extorted from them, when they 
have not money to pay their rent.’ The parson and Richard 
weren’t so friendly after that. 

“Richard tried to help, but he was just a workman like 
the rest of us, and his people were all angered at him that he 
ran away and married Aileen, and he could do nothing for us. 

“One day I had been searching everywhere for food and 
none could I find. I would not turn souper even for the sake 
of herself and the childher, but I had a dread of going home 
with nothing to give them. I was determined to ask nothing 
of the parson—a blight on him—but my feet would turn to- 
wards the Wilsons’ house. 

“Aileen was at the door. ‘Myles,’ she called, ‘oh, Myles 
O’Brien.’ 

“I steps up. ‘Yes, Mrs. Wilson?’ I says. ‘You were after 
calling me?’ 

“*T was that,’ she answers. ‘Please tell me if you have any 
food at home.’ 

“‘T have not, ma’am, but I'll take no devil’s gifts from the 
parson.” 

“*No, don’t,’ she says, ‘don’t give up your blessed Faith, 
Myles. God will help you if you are only true to Him.’ 

“That was the first she let drop to show she was one of us. 
She went on, pointing at a hollow tree a few steps from the 
door. ‘Send your Mary here after dark, and bid her fetch you 
the wooden bow! out of that hollow tree. What’s in it will 
be some of my own,’ she added, ‘but I have a right to 
share.’ 

“That night Mary went down the road and to the hollow 
tree. There lay this same wooden bowl, covered as it is now. 
Mary took it and hurried home. When she brought it in we 
uncovered it, and there lay a savory stew. There were bits of 
meat, and potaties and some bread. It was just the size of a 
meal for a hungry man or woman in easy times, but sure we 
had a feast. We gave herself a taste of the gravy, for she 
couldn’t eat anything heavier, and each of the childher had a 
chunk of potatie and a bite of meat. Then as Mary and I ate 
a bit of the bread dipped in the gravy, Mary said: 

“Dada, Mrs. Wilson is after sending us her own dinner?’ 

“*T couldn’t tell ye that,’ I said, ‘but ye must wash the bowl 
and put it where ye found it.’ P 
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“As the days passed we heard tell of more and more who 
had received gifts in the little wooden bowl. There were many 
good men whose courage had been worn by the sight of little 
suffering childher, and the brave smile on the sunken cheeks 
of the uncomplaining women. Some way, Aileen always 
seemed to know when a man could bear no more, and she 
would direct him to the little wooden bowl. There were others 
in the parish whom a thousand deaths could not make 
untrue to their God, and sure these same also received 
comfort. 

“Aileen could have had nothing herself all those days but 
a sup of tea at noon, for before the dawn in the morning, and 
just after dark at night time, there was the bowl filled with 
food for someone. 

“There were some desperate enough to rob the parson’s 
supplies, but no one could learn where he hid them. When 
Larry Flynn managed to scrape together a few pence and 
went to the parson, and begged him to sell him a bit of food 
for his wife who was waiting the coming of a little stranger, 
what did the omadhaun do but say he’d sell nothing to 
Papists? 

“Well, my Mary went over to Aileen and told her of this, 
and of the elegant fight Larry had with the parson, and the 
little wooden bowl soon found its way to poor Nora 
Flynn. 

“As time went on, it gradually came to be that the families 
in the valley took turns going to the little wooden bowl. All 
this time Aileen had been growing paler and paler. She 
seemed weak and faint like, when one of us would see her, but 
none of us dreamed that she could be hungering. My Mary 
worrited about her. One day Mary was over there, telling her 
how grateful the whole of us were to her, and how, if there 
should ever be anything we could do to help her or to ease her, 
the doing of it would make us that proud and happy. 

“‘Could you get a priest in time of—of trouble?’ asked 
Aileen. 

“*We could that,’ Mary answered, wondering like. 

“Aileen pulled a bit of green ribbon from its hiding place 
behind one of the bricks in the chimney. 

“ ‘If ever I need a priest bad,’ she says, ‘T’'ll put this bit of 
green in the wooden bowl, and try and get Richard and the 
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parson out of the way. Whoever it be that finds it, can try 
and get me a priest. Will ye ask the others?’ 

“My Mary promised, wondering the while if poor Mrs. 
Wilson had maybe had a warning—and not knowing the 
truth. 

“Aileen had been giving out of help in her little bowl for 
nigh more than two months when Nora Flynn, up again, and 
with a thin little baby in her arms—may the blight rest on the 
parson, and his English masters—went to the tree to get a bite 
and a sup for Larry and the babe. 

“The bowl was empty save for a scrap of green ribbon. 
Nora, just up from bed, didn’t understand, so she came to my 
Mary—just like everyone did—to have it explained. 

“As soon as Mary ever saw the bit of ribbon, she turned to 
her brother: ‘Tim,’ she says, ‘Mrs. Wilson wants a priest. Go 
as quick as ever you can, and see if you can find Father O’Hea. 
I think he’ll be at » she whispers the place to him. 

“Some of the others were after objecting. ‘Sure it’s a trap 
got up by that dirty English parson and her black Protestant 
husband. It’s murdering the priest theyll be. Don’t go.’ 

“ ‘Shame!’ says my Mary, ‘and is it this way ye reward 
Aileen’s kindness? She saves all of ye from death, and some 
of ye from worse, and ye try to keep the priest from her. 
Sure if there’s any danger at all, at all, its Father O’Hea would 
be the first to come. Tim, you go!’ 

“Tim knew his sister too well, and he was too wise a lad 
to disobey, so he set off at a quick pace. 

“ ‘Now,’ says my Mary, ‘about four others can go and look 
in different places, in case Tim misses the soggarth.’ 

“ ‘Sure and the holy man don’t mind risking his neck at all, 
at all,’ says Annie Mulvaney, but some of the others were dis- 
puting like, when who should come running up, all out of 
breath, but Richard Wilson. 

“*Do any of you know where I can find a priest?’ he asks. 

“*Why do you want to know, Mr. Wilson?’ questions my 
Mary. 

“He turns to her, quick like. ‘I fear Aileen is dying,’ he 
says, sort of choked, ‘and I asked her what I could do, and she 
said: “I want a priest.” So I said: “You shall have one, sweet- 
heart, but he wouldn’t come with me, would he?” She an- 
swered: “If you'll put this bit of green ribbon in the little 
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wooden bowl in the hollow tree, and get the parson away, 
‘twill be all right.” So I did as she asked, but I feared she 
might be delirious or dreaming. Can you get me the 
priest?’ 

“*T have sent for the priest just now,’ Mary says, ‘and four 
of you others go, too.’ 

“Pll be one,’ says Larry Flynn, ‘for sure she was powerful 
good to Nora.’ 

“*There is not one of us that has not received a kindness 
from her,’ said Andy Dongan. So Larry and Andy and two 
more set off. 

“Then Mary turns to Mr. Wilson. ‘Sure we got the green 
ribbon, Mr. Wilson. Your wife has been kind to the whole of 
us, and I had been after telling her that if ever she needed the 
priest just to leave her ribbon in that same place where you 
put it, and we’d try and fetch him to her.’ 

“She has been putting part of her dinner there to give 
those who are starving,’ piped up little Thady Malloy. 

“ ‘Now,’ says Mary, paying no more notice to Thady than 
if he lived in the moon, ‘now, Mr. Wilson, the best thing you 
can do for Aileen is to put this in her hand,’ and she gives him 
the bit of green ribbon, ‘and if ye are one of us ye can say 
your prayers with her until the Father gets here.’ 

“ ‘I’m not one of you,’ Richard says, ‘but I'll do what I can. 
Thank you for your kindness, Mary.’ 

“He hurries off, and as soon as he’s gone Mary says: 
‘Sure, he means all right to us, but there is no knowing who 
might come along. We might walk down and see what is 
doing.’ 

“So we all strolled down to the Wilsons’ house and waited 
around. Inside we could see Richard kneeling by Aileen’s bed. 

“*Why did ye tell him to take her the ribbon, Mary?” 
asks Nora Flynn. 

“*Didn’t ye notice,’ says Mary, ‘the poor woman had it all 
knotted up into a rosary, with a knot for each bead? That bit 
of stick at the end was a cross made of two twigs. Sure and 
this blessed moment she’ll be saying her beads.’ 

“Just then along comes Tim with Father O’Hea. Mary 
went in with him to the sick room. Richard came outside with 
Mary while Aileen made her confession. When that same was 
finished, the soggarth called to Richard that he might go in 
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again, and some of the women followed him in and knelt to 
pray while Aileen received Holy Communion. We were keep- 
ing a close watch lest the parson—bad cess to him—should 
come strolling along. 

“*Well,’ says Richard, as his reverence knelt to pray for 
the dying woman, ‘I’m no Catholic—I’m not one of you—but 
you’re all kindly and good and you risk your lives for others— 
and I’d rather be one of you than one of the parson’s.’ 

“Oh, Richard,’ whispers Aileen, rousing a little, ‘when ye 
spared the priest that night—our marriage night—ye helped 
save a poor lad’s soul, and I have prayed and prayed that ye’d 
be given a reward.’ 

“‘T’ve had my reward. I’ve been rewarded with the best 
wife a man ever had,’ he says, holding her thin, thin hand 
in his. 

“But I wanted ye to have a better reward,’ mutters 
Aileen, ‘I wanied ye to have your soul saved, Richard, dear.’ 

“*Please God, I will,’ he answers, solemn like. ‘Ill be a 
Catholic as soon as his reverence will let me.’ 

“Aileen smiled, and her face looked like an angel’s, as she 
kissed him and said softly: ‘Good-bye, then, Richard—T'll be 
seeing ye—in the morning.’ 

“Then she died—a martyr who had starved to death for 
others. We took the Father away without the parson’s see- 
ing him, but before he left he had promised to instruct 
Richard. 

“We were all thinking he had just been disturbed like by 
his wife’s death, and maybe he wouldn’t turn at all—all but 
Mary. She was not surprised when he became one of us 
some months later. But even Mary was surprised at what 
happened a little after that. 

“Richard was sitting by our fire one night, for since 
Aileen’s death he seemed to be liking our company, who had 
loved her, better than his empty house and the parson. 

“Suddenly he spoke: ‘Do you remember, Myles,’ he says, 
‘in the Gospel Christ says to the Apostles, “Feed My lambs, 
feed My sheep?”’ 

“ *Yes,’ I says, wondering what he could be thinking of. 

“Aileen died feeding His lambs, in one sense of the word,’ 
he goes on, looking at the childher on the floor, ‘and I'd like to 
spend the rest of my life “till the morning” feeding His lambs 
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in another way. Do you think if I could get to France I could 
study for the priesthood?’ 

“Sure that ye could,’ says Mary, ‘and it’s that same that 
would be pleasing Aileen in heaven.’ 

“Please God, I would like to become a priest, and come 
back here to Ireland, and work for souls,’ says Richard. 

“Well, it all came to pass as he planned. For some twenty 
years past Father Wilson, God love him, has been risking life 
and limb here in God’s green isle, and everywhere he goes a 
little rosary made of a knotted green ribbon goes with him. 
The little wooden bowl stays here in Mary’s care, and in it the 
whole of the neighbors put their spare pence to be used for 
charity in Aileen’s memory. And that same is the story of the 
little wooden bowl.” 


THE SHRINE. 
BY HARRY LEE. 


I HAVE made me a shrine to Mary, 
In a little upper room. 

It is fair with fleckless linen, 
Fair with the Maytime bloom. 


Blossomy boughs of the pear tree, 
Wild, sweet things of the wood, 
And a slender candle burning 
To stainless Motherhood. 


The blossomy boughs will perish, 
The flickering flame depart, 

But I’ve made me a shrine to Mary 
In the upper room of my heart. 





Rew Books. 


HEREDITY AND EVOLUTION IN PLANTS. By C. Stuart Gager. 

Philadelphia: P. Blakiston’s Sons. $1.25 net. 

This is a little book to which we can give hearty commenda- 
tion, for it is well written and illustrated, many of the diagrams 
being especially excellent and useful for teachers, and, as prices 
now go, not expensive. Further, and it is an important “further,” 
the attitude taken up with regard to evolution and religion is 
eminently sane. We own that we think the term, used here and 
in other books, of “special creation” is ambiguous, for we doubt 
if many persons hold the older view in the Miltonic sense or any- 
thing approximating to it. But the author makes it quite clear 
what he means, and with his statement, “Creation is regarded, not 
as having taken place once and for all, but as being a continuous 
process, operating from the beginning without ceasing—and still 
in process,” we need not quarrel if it is remembered that it is the 
process which is continuous and progressive, though the concep- 
tion was one and eternal. At a later page (85) we find: “To state 
that species were created by God does not satisfy the legitimate 
curiosity of the scientific man. What he wishes to know is: By 
what method was creation accomplished? God might have 
worked in various ways.” Nothing could be better put, and it is 
really refreshing to read such words in place of the too often 
ignorant and, what is worse, uncomprehending statements which 
we meet far too frequently in modern books on science. There is 
no real dispute over this matter when properly understood, but 
too many writers will not take the trouble to ascertain the views 
of those who hold the Christian Faith. 

We have read with great interest the discussion of that very 
vexed question on the heredity of acquired conditions on which 
we note that the writer refuses to accept the view that such are 
heritable; and places himself, therefore, in opposition to such 
recent writers, for example, as Bather and MacBride. What we 
do not find is an answer to the question, “Where do variations 
come from, if the environment is of no effect?” We cannot sup- 
pose that the author would be prepared to accept the extreme view 
hinted at by some Mendelians, though, so far as we are aware, 
definitely put forward by none, that everything was in the original 
germ of life and is gradually unfolding itself as the “stops” are 
being removed. Yet, if this is not the case, where is the explana- 
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tion? Herbert Spencer said that either there was a hereditary 
transmission of acquired characters or there was no such thing as 
evolution, and Haeckel thought it would be better to follow the 
Mosaic account than to deny such transmission—which was a 
fearful length for such a man to go! Of course, we cannot discuss 
this question here nor many other interesting points which we 
have marked in this excellent little book. 

Those who desire an accurate yet simple explanation of the 
“live” problems of the biology of today will find them here, and 
the Mutation Theory has not—to our knowledge—been as well 
dealt with in any manual as in this! Indeed, its fate is too often to 
be ignored or slurred over, probably because it cuts across the 
extreme Darwinian view of small variations, which so many of us 
find it impossible to hold. To teachers of biology, in schools 
especially, we commend this book, for they will find it a real 
gold mine. 


THE CONTROL OF PARENTHOOD. Edited by James Marchant. 

New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2.50. 

This book is announced by the publishers as a collection of 
essays in which “distinguished scientists, economists, and leaders 
of religious thought give their frank opinions on the reduction of 
population and birth control.” The essays number nine, and are 
prefaced by an introduction from the pen of the Anglican Bishop 
of Birmingham, England. Dean Inge, of St. Paul’s; Sir Rider 
Haggard, Mr. Cox, Editor of the Edinburgh Review, and Principal 
Garvie, are the best known names among the contributors. 

It need hardly be said here that, for the Catholic, there can 
be but one legitimate method of birth control: voluntary con- 
tinence in marriage, and even that only with the consent of both 
parties. No human being can be forced to enter the married 
state, which is, in its very essence, a free contract, but once 
having entered it, he is morally bound to live up to its obliga- 
tions; and nothing can be plainer than that the primary obligation 
of matrimony is to do nothing to hinder the primary end of 
matrimony, the propagation of the human race. The fundamental 
error in birth-control propaganda—an error resulting from the 
superficiality and loose thinking of modern philosophy, and under- 
lying in one or another phase much of the modern craze for re- 
form—is a confusion of expediency and morality. No less signal 
an error is the subordination of individual rights, even those 
inhering by natural law, to the supposed good of society or the 
State; the mistaken conclusion, of course, from utterly false 
premises on the relations of the individual and the State. Large 
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families among poor people are a severe burden, and keep the 
standard of living of the family—and of the State, which is only 
the sum of many such families—at a very low level; thus the argu- 
ment for birth-control opens. Therefore, they go on to say, it 
would be better for parents, for children and for State, if un- 
wanted children were not brought into the world. To limit the 
families of the poor, a knowledge of contraceptive methods must 
be available, and, since the law, almost universally throughout the 
United States, prohibits the giving of information on methods of 
preventing conception, the law must be repealed. It would be 
better: therefore, such a thing must be done; a fallacy patent to 
any fledgling logician. And in all this never a word of God, the 
Author of the human race, the Founder of the order of nature, 
Who has written His law in the heart of man. 

The essays in this volume run the whole gamut from a fairly 
close approximation of the Catholic position to sheer Material- 
ism. They exemplify the danger of approaching a moral problem 
from a purely logical standpoint, for thus may a very reverent 
and sincere consideration of an ethical question prove utterly 
mistaken. Dean Inge, for instance, recalls St. Paul’s fine meta- 
phor, that our bodies are the temple of the Holy Spirit, and recog- 
nizes that self-restraint, because it spiritualizes, makes for the 
increase of conjugal love. But, because he believes that ignorance 
of contraceptive methods encourages the practice of abortion, he 
would, apparently, be willing to see that ignorance dispelled, and 
rely on other methods to discourage undesirable habits, “if we 
think they are undesirable.” Principal Garvie is much nearer the 
Catholic view, though he cannot quite let himself go the full 
length to which it would seem that his convictions were about 
to carry him. Mr. Cox, on the other hand, approaches the ques- 
tion in quite a different spirit; for him it is more natural to take 
simple and obvious precautions against the procreation of un- 
wanted children than il is to wear clothes or cook food. He thinks, 
too, that ecclesiastical opposition to the practice of birth control 
is based on theological dogma; “the whole matter turns on a 
somewhat squalid story related in the thirty-eighth chapter of 
Genesis.” Has Mr. Cox forgotten the concluding verse of that 
“squalid” story? “And, therefore, the Lord slew him because he 
did a detestable thing.” Such summary punishment can only be 
explained by the heinousness of the sin; nor has the lapse of cen- 
turies since the first sin made the practice less detestable in the 
sight of the eternal God. Regard for His immutable law is the 
all-sufficient reason for the Church’s teaching on the matter of 
birth control. 
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THE NEW JERUSALEM. By G. K. Chesterton. New York: 

George H. Doran Co. $3.00. 

Mr. Chesterton, in his preface, announces that this book is 
“only an uncomfortably large notebook.” It is, however, much 
more than that. Here and there, it is true, we learn interesting 
things about Jerusalem as it is today, about the different elements 
that make up the population, their jealousies and misunderstand- 
ings, about the turmoil which slumbers underneath the surface 
reudy to burst out at any moment. Occasionally, too, we are 
given typical guide-book descriptions, which Mr. Chesterton doles 
out a bit shamefacedly like so many sops to Cerberus. 

The real Mr. Chesterton, the charming, the brilliant, the 
maker of paradoxes, who enjoys fairy tales and loves life, and 
who has a Macaulayesque way of stating difficulties in the large, 
while reducing them to their lowest common denominators, and 
who has equally well the Macaulayesque way of solving them with 
such scintillating nonchalance as if to say, “Simplicity itself when 
you know how,” this, the real Chesterton, appears in nearly every 
one of the three hundred pages of this book. What Mr. Chesterton 
really did was to take half a dozen notebooks in his bag and set 
out for Jerusalem, ruminating on the way and ruminating on his 
arrival, and carefully jotting down his ruminations in his note- 
book. And he ruminates about many things—about critics, about 
the English worship of old customs and red tape, about factions 
and fashions and politics, about the Crusades and the very human 
men who took part in them, and about dozens of other things, 
finally, almost as an afterthought, devoting a chapter, and a bril- 
liant one, to the psychology of the Jew. 

Some of the chapters in the book are so frankly isolated units 
that they belong almost anywhere in the world except in a book 
on the new Jerusalem, but they are typically Chestertonian, which 
means that they are brilliant, surcharged with vitality, thought- 
provoking, paradoxical. Of critics he says: “The mistake of 
critics is not that they criticize the world; it is that they never 
criticize themselves. They compare the alien with the ideal; but 
they do not at the same time compare themselves with the ideal; 
rather they identify themselves with the ideal.” Spoken. like a 
wise man, yea, a very Daniel. Meeting the unthinking sightseers, 
Chesterton says: “I delicately suggested to those who were dis- 
appointed in the Sphinx that it was just possible that the Sphinx 
was disappointed in them. The Sphinx had seen Julius Cesar; it 
had very probably seen St. Francis when he brought his flaming 
charity to Egypt; it had certainly looked, in the first high days of 
the revolutionary victories, on the face of the young Napoleon. 
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Is it not barely possible that after these experiences, it might be a 
little depressed at the sight of you and me?” 

One of Chesterton’s most brilliant pages is devoted to the 
repulsive sight not of the poor asking for money, but of the rich 
asking for more money, as they do, he declares, when they thrust 
their clamorous advertisements into every corner of civilization. 
By the next page, he has turned his thoughts to the ephemeral 
nature of mere fashion, and takes a thrust at the “educated Eng- 
lish who are now trying to forget their very recent idolatry of 
everything German.” It is a delight to read: “The way to be really 
a fool is to try to be practical about unpractical things,” or to 
learn that it would be diverting to find English politicians imitat- 
ing the methods of Eastern politicians, Mr. Bonar Law and Mr. 
Lloyd George no longer merely vaporing, but “hopping and caper- 
ing in front of a procession, spinning round and round till they 
were dizzy and waving and crossing a pair of umbrellas in a 
thousand invisible patterns.” 

Whenever the prolific Mr. Chesterton presents the public 
with a new volume, that public is certain to find it, as in the 
present case, full of brilliancy, charm, and wisdom, overflowing 
with that personality which is so large and so buoyant that it has 
impressed powerfully and for good the literature of our day. The 
children of light, whether they are Chestertonians or not, cannot 
afford to pass by The New Jerusalem. 


THE CHURCH AND LABOR. Prepared and Edited for the De- 
partment of Social Action of the National Catholic Welfare 
Council. By John A. Ryan, D.D., LL.D., and Joseph Husslein, 
S.J., Ph.D. New York: The Macmillan Co. $3.75. 

In publishing this work, Dr. Ryan and Dr. Husslein have 
performed an important service. They have given us in a single 
volume every official pronouncement of present importance issued 
by any Pope or bishop on the labor question since the Industrial 
Revolution. The authoritative Catholic teaching on labor rela- 
tions is presented in the words of the last three Popes, and in the 
official statements of the hierarchies of America, Ireland, France 
and Germany, and Cardinals Gibbons, Manning, O’Connell and 
Bourne. In addition, the views of Frederic Ozanam and the teach- 
ing of Bishop Ketteler are expounded by Father Husslein, with 
frequent quotations from their works. There is a short introduc- 
tion by Dr. Ryan, all too short in fact, which serves as a very help- 
ful guide to the study of the documents as a group. The editors 
have also prefaced to some of*the documents brief sketches of the 
circumstances under which they were issued. The volume con- 
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cludes with reprints of two essays by Dr. Ryan, on A Living Wage 
and The Reconciliation of Capital and Labor, and Dr. Husslein’s 
Catholic Social Platform. 

As is so well pointed out by Dr. Ryan in the Introduction, a 
study of the material which comprises this book will not only 
acquaint one with the content of the Church’s teaching on the 
labor question, but will reveal also the historical continuity of 
that teaching. It will throw into high relief the stand made by 
great Catholic leaders like Ozanam and Bishop Ketteler, in the 
middle of the last century, against the tide of individualistic eco- 
nomics that was engulfing the thought and making barren the in- 
dustrial policy of Europe in their day. It is indeed consoling for 
Catholics, and should be enlightening to non-Catholic students, to 
contrast the teachings of these two enthusiastic advocates of 
Catholic principles in social relations, with “The Mind of the Rich” 
and “The Conscience of the Rich” of England so scathingly por- 
trayed by John and Barbara Hammond in the chapters under 
those titles in their work, The Town Labourer, 1760-1832. Father 
Husslein sermonizes a bit, which may be somewhat irritating to 
non-Catholic readers, but he sounds a call to action which we 
Catholics will find it difficult to ignore with comfort to our own 
consciences. 

The great founder of the St. Vincent de Paul Society was 
not content with merely combating the fallacies of Socialism. He 
offered a positive system of economic thought and a programme 
which he derived from the rules of justice and charity enjoined 
by the Church. He enunciated the principle of the living wage, 
and pointed out exactly why the settlement of wages and condi- 
tions of employment by individual bargaining operated to prevent 
the securing of just terms by the laborer. Nor did he shrink from 
remedies at variance with the prevailing economic philosophy of 
his day. Like Leo XIIL, nearly a half century later, he advocated 
labor organization and, as a last resort, state interference in the 
labor contract. 

Bishop Ketteler, too, condemned the fallacies of laissez faire 
no less strongly than those of Socialism. The way out, he insisted, 
was to be found only through the application of the old Christian 
rules of life to industrial relations. Not Lasalle, not Mill, not 
Bastiat, but St. Thomas Aquinas was his guide. A full seventy 
years ago this great-hearted Bishop, equally great in intellect and 
vision, whom Leo XIII. called “my great precursor in the labor 
cause,” attacked the notion that labor should be regarded as a 
commodity and advocated trade-unionism, legal regulation of 
hours and conditions in workshops, prohibition of child labor, and 
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compensation for industrial accidents. He also held out the ideal 
of group ownership and managament by the workers themselves. 
Father Husslein had a difficult task in culling the views and 
teachings of these two noble Catholic leaders from their many 
writings and making them available for us in such brief space. 
He well merits our gratitude for having done it so well. 

The next document in chronological order brings us to the 
America of the eighties. It is Cardinal Gibbons’ Memorial to the 
Prefect of the Sacred Congregation of the Propaganda urging that 
the Knights of Labor in the United States be not condemned by 
the Church. It is difficult to set limits to the pride and gratitude 
with which American Catholics should regard this plea, a grati- 
tude which should be shared by all who believe that workingmen 
should be allowed to organize, to protect and advance their legiti- 
mate interests. Yet how many of those who turn the pages of 
this volume, Catholics as well as non-Catholics, will here see this 
far-sighted document for the first time! 

The Encyclical, Rerum Novarum, the key document of the 
whole series, is next in point of date. It sets the seal of Papal 
approval on the teachings that have gone before and proclaims 
anew, for an altered industrial society, the ancient rights and 
duties of labor. The lessons taught by the Holy Father, old in 
principle, but modern in their application, may be read again in 
Cardinal Manning’s masterly, eloquent, and even jubilant review 
of the Encyclical. We find the same Pope applying these prin- 
ciples in his Apostolic Letter on Christian Democracy. These 
rules of action are summarized and confirmed by Pope Pius X. 
in his Apostolic Letter to the Bishops of Italy on Social Action. 
Five other Papal documents, all in the spirit of Rerum Novarum, 
and urging or commending action in accordance with it, are also 
included. One of these is the Encyclical of Pius X. to the German 
Hierarchy, approving the practice of Catholic workmen in joining 
trade unions not exclusively Catholic in their membership, so 
long as these organizations do not require them to act eontrary 
to the teachings of the Church. : 

The pronouncements of the hierarchies of the four countries 
are all recent. The earliest is the Pastoral Letter of the Bishops 
of Ireland on the Labor Question, of February, 1914. The Pas- 
toral of the German Bishops on Socialism was issued after the 
establishment of the Republic. Cardinal Bourne’s pastoral was 
written before the armistice, but it is occupied in the main with 
the principles by which the post-war readjustments should be 
governed. One may observe its consonance with the Bishops’ 
Programme of Reconstruction and the sections on industrial rela- 
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tions of the Pastoral Letter of our own hierarchy, both of which 
are republished in this volume. 

Even the listing of these documents by title establishes the 
value of the book. Some of them are now fairly well known, 
by name at least, in America. Others are not only practically 
unknown, but difficult of access to the ordinary lay student of 
social problems outside the covers of this volume. Father Huss- 
lein’s sections on Ozanam and Bishop Ketteler are a real contri- 
bution to our knowledge. The importance of the book is so great 
and its wide circulation so desirable, as evidenced by the fact 
that it was published under the auspices of the Social Action 
Department of the Welfare Council, that we cannot but regret 
that the publishers are compelled to charge so high a price for it. 
Let us hope that a cheaper edition may soon be possible so that 
the volume may be accessible to all. 


THE VOICE OF THE NEGRO. By Robert T. Kerlin. New York: 

E. P. Dutton & Co. 

This is a gravely important book. It seriously demands wide 
and interested attention. Its author is Professor of English at the 
Virginia Military Institute, Lexington, Va. His work is a com- 
pilation from the Negro press of the United States for the four 


months immediately succeeding the Washington, D. C., riots in 
1919. Virtually the entire Afro-American press, consisting of two 
daily newspapers, a dozen magazines and nearly three hundred 
weeklies, were closely studied by the author, and copious charac- 
teristic utterances have been quoted, and grouped together, under 
various important heads, which show the state of feeling and of 
opinion among negroes concerning such events as the Washington 
riot, the Chicago race war, and the lynchings of the South. The 
quotations also illustrate the Negro reaction to the World War 
and to the discussion of problems of reconstruction. In this book 
you hear, as from a phonograph, the actual voice of the Negro 
Race as it now is, uttering the Negro mind on one of the gravest 
problems of the United States—the race question. 

One of the most remarkable of the many remarkable points 
concerning this vital book is the light it shows upon the amazing 
growth of the Negro press in the United States; its practical and 
very effective organization; its truly wonderful expansion; the 
vigor and merit of a great deal of the literary expression to be 
found in it; and, most significant of all, what may be termed the 
press-consciousness of American negroes. “As for the prosperity 
of these periodicals,” says Professor Kerlin, “there is abundant 
evidence. As for their influence the evidence is no less. The 
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Negro seems to have newly discovered his fourth estate, to have 
realized the extraordinary power of his press. Mighty as the 
pulpit has been with him, the press now seems to be foremost. 
It is freer than the pulpit, and there is a peculiar authority in 
printer’s ink. His newspaper is the voice of the Negro.” 

Fifteen years ago it was the exceptional Negro home that 
received its race newspaper each week; five years ago it was the 
average home; today the average Negro home receives usually two 
or more race periodicals; and many homes, offices, stores, schosls, 
churches and libraries, receive from six to more than a score. 

The quotations deal with such subjects as the condemnation 
of the white press for its alleged unfairness to the Negro; the 
coming of new leadership for the Negro race; the repudiation of 
the Negro’s former spirit of subservience and timidity; the pride 
of the Negro race in the achievements of its members who took 
part in the War; the bitter resentment felt for alleged unjust 
discrimination against colored service men; the ardent hopes in- 
spired in Negroes by President Wilson’s utterances on the rights 
of racial groups, subject peoples, and safety and freedom for all, 
during the Paris Conferences; the grievances and demands of the 
Negro in such matters as the ballot, participation in government, 
the administration of justice, the question of social equality; race 
riots and lynchings; the economic and living conditions of the 
Negro in the South and in the North; and the various proofs which 
the Negro advances to prove the progress of his race in business, 
education, art and literature. It is truly the voice of the Negro, 
in the pulpit and in the press, crying out to the American people 
for justice, and all these subjects are illustrated by the vivid 
extracts grouped together in this most remarkable book. And it is 
not heard at second-hand, or as an echo, but is the living, passion- 
ate voice of the Negro. No book dealing with the problems of the 
United States deserves more instant and statesmanlike attention 
than the volume under discussion. 


CHARACTER AND OPINION IN THE UNITED STATES. By 
George Santayana. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$3.50. 

Santayana is not merely that rara avis among our contempor- 
aries, a penetrating and, quite often, a profound thinker. He also 
commands a style of exquisite lucidity and grace, and in a very 
real sense his best work is literature. His reputation in Europe is 
much higher than it is in America, where for more than twenty 
years he lived as a professor of philosophy at Harvard. Indeed, 
recently an anthology of Santayana’s prose writings was com- 
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piled with rare selective skill by a distinguished expatriated Amer- 
ican now settled at Oxford, Mr. Logan Pearsall Smith. The 
present volume contains four remarkable chapters enshrining the 
author’s matured and detached opinions upon the American life 
and thought of today, and there are, in addition, two able chap- 
ters devoted to the personalities and philosophical achievements of 
James and Royce. Another chapter keenly discusses “later specu- 
lations.” Especially interesting are his analyses of the academic 
environment of American life from the beginning to the present 
time, and his portraits of James and Royce are unforgetable. To 
do this book justice would be impossible within the limits of a 
brief review. One can do nothing more than indicate the nature 
of the work and commend what in it seems genuinely deserving 
of commendation. With much that Santayana says the reviewer 
is in whole-hearted sympathy. But the American Catholic reader 
is not unlikely to find, on at last two of Mr. Santayana’s pages, 
opinions expressed about the special ethos of Catholicism in these 
United States, which will cause a miid wonderment, shading off 
into mild irritation, and ending in heart-easing mirth. The dark 
revelation comes on pages 47 and 48. 


THE MAKING OF THE REPARATION AND ECONOMIC SEC- 
TIONS OF THE TREATY. By Bernard M. Baruch. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. $3.00. 

The moral, political, and economic character of the provisions 
of the Treaty of Versailles will doubtless remain a subject of 
acute controversy for many years to come. Already it has be- 
come evident that the Treaty, which it was hoped would both 
make redress for the wrongs committed by Germany, and restore 
Europe to a more stable condition, is far from accomplishing 
that object. Omitting consideration of those features of the 
Treaty, and they are many, to which no exception can fairly be 
taken, the controversy has chiefly raged over the economic and 
reparation clauses. A year ago a formidable attack was made 
upon those clauses by a volume entitled, The Economic Conse- 
quences of the Peace, in which the author, J. M. Keynes, a mem- 
ber of the British delegation, undertook to show that the Treaty of 
Versailles was not only false to the principles asserted during the 
War by the Allies as the basis of a just peace, but would be the 
cause of perpetuating national antagonisms and endangering the 
peace of Europe for the future. 

The present volume comes as an apologia for the part played 
by the American delegation in the making of the Treaty. Mr. 
Baruch was economic adviser to the American Commission and 
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American member of the two important Reparation and Economic 
Commissions, and he, therefore, speaks with authority. In order 
to explain why it was that the “ideal peace,” which onlookers in 
America demanded, could not be obtained, Mr. Baruch calls at- 
tention to the conditions of hatred and suspicion of the enemy 
which reached their climax in the days following the armistice. 
His conclusion is that while the American delegation struggled 
hard to obtain fairer terms, the Treaty embodies the best that 
could be negotiated under the circumstances, and that its terms 
are sufficiently elastic to permit of subsequent modification on 
points that shall be shown to work injustice. In particular, the 
Reparation Commission is given powers of discretion which will 
enable it to help bring about a just peace, if the Powers really 
desire to obtain such. 


ATHENIAN TRAGEDY. A Study in Popular Art. By Thomas 
Dwight Goodell, Late Professor of Greek in Yale University. 
New Haven: Yale University Press. 

“The aim of these pages is to clear the way to a better under- 
standing of Greek Tragedy. They are intended for any who are 
reading the plays with serious interest.” This is the purpose 
which Professor Goodell set before him in Athenian Tragedy. 
It is a modest understatement of the work which he successfully 
accomplishes. He gives us a comprehensive account of the back- 
ground, conventions, external and internal structure of Greek 
tragedy with a minutely detailed exposition of the plays of 
ZEschylus, Sophocles and Euripides. There is, perhaps, no single 
book in English which covers this ground so thoroughly and with 
such fullness of information for the general reader. 

The most interesting passages of Professor Goodell are those 
in which he is stirred to earnestness by the refutation of some 
theory, such as that of Archer on the nature of the drama. Here 
he is excellent, and, indeed throughout, he displays a commend- 
able independence of judgment and a stanch conservatism even 
in the presence of such formidable exponents of Greek Tragedy 
as Freytag, Ridgeway, Gilbert Murray and Verrall. Yet the gen- 
eral tone of Athenian Tragedy is restrained and professorial, 
though not at all pedantic. The book is expository, satisfying with 
full information, but outside of the successful controversies men- 
tioned above and the fine analysis of Euripides’ specific contribu- 
tions to Athenian tragedy, the book rarely stirs the reader. 

The rhapsody of Symond’s Greek Poets was not to be ex- 
pected, nor, in the space given to his subject, could the Yale pro- 
fessor attempt to rival Weil and especially Patin. The crystal 
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pregnancy of French criticism is not often reached. Rare is such 
criticism as: “A fundamental character of Athenian tragedy, as of 
Greek art universally, is relative simplicity and perspicuity in the 
larger masses with exquisite proportion and minute variation in 
details, which are never made so conspicuous as to withdraw at- 
tention in the least from the larger masses.” The whole para- 
graph on page 111, setting forth imaginatively the analogy be- 
tween the Parthenon and Greek tragedy, is splendid, and we be- 
lieve that had not Professor Goodell so scrupulously burdened 
himself with information and detail, he would have given us some- 
thing far finer if not so encyclopedic. 

If Greek literature is to be saved, it will be because of its 
artistic form. Its form has made it live so far, and in its art lies 
the immortality of Greek literature. 


THE UNITED STATES IN OUR OWN TIMES, 1865-1920. By 
Paul L. Haworth, Ph.D. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$2.25 net. 

This is a work well done and one that meets a long-felt want. 
As Dr. Haworth aptly remarks, most of our present problems do 
not take their origin earlier than the days of Lincoln, and to 
understand them we should know the transitions that have taken 
place during the past fifty-five years. This is a sane thesis, and 
one that justifies a history that might otherwise be called frag- 
mentary. We have attained that degree in the development of 
our nation where distinct periods are becoming visible. It is, 
therefore, perfectly proper, and in this particular instance, very 
profitable, that any such clearly defined epoc be treated separately 
and, consequently, more fully. 

With this in mind, the author begins his review with the sur- 
render of Lee, and carries it down through the comparatively 
recent date of Lansing’s resignation from Wilson’s cabinet. 

The account of the recent War, would of itself make the 
book worth while. Outside of the intrinsic value of its presenta- 
tion of fact, the most attractive feature of the book is its readable- 
ness. It is a work worth having—and worth reading, too. 


THE CHRISTIAN MIND. By Dom Oscar Vonier, O.S.B. St. 

Louis: B. Herder Book Co. $1.50 net. 

“Ever so many Christians,” writes Abbot Vonier, “even 
amongst those who profess piety and possess education, shape 
their thoughts and order their lives on principles that have no 
direct relationship with the central fact of Christianity, the In- 
carnate Son of God.” 
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His aim, therefore, in these original and suggestive pages, 
is to bring out clearly and vividly the true psychology bred in a 
Christian through a practical assimilation of the wondrous truths 
of the Incarnation. In his use of the word, “mind” is both a view 
and a behavior. It is something more than character, as it implies 
a relish and a keenness for wide views, a thing not necessarily com- 
bined in character. The volume is really a series of nineteen con- 
ferences on the text of St. Paul: “For to me, to live is Christ; and 
to die is gain” (Phil. i. 21). It is a blending both of spiritual pos- 
sibilities, such as the Incarnation may produce, and of the spir- 
itual activities, such as It did produce in St. Paul. 

Some of the best chapters treat of the true attitude of the 
Christian mind towards death, the souls in purgatory, eternal life, 
the Church and the Eucharist. Unfortunately, his pessimistic 
theory on the small number of the saved, seems to contradict the 
thesis of the entire volume. 


SOCIAL RECONSTRUCTION. By John A. Ryan, D.D., LL.D. 

New York: The Macmillan Co. $2.50. 

This is a series of lectures on the general subject of the 
Bishops’ Programme of Reconstruction given by Dr. Ryan at the 
Fordham School of Sociology in 1919 and 1920. It is a matter for 
congratulation that Dr. Ryan has made these lectures thus widely 
available. Any authoritative and capable expansion of the points 
summarized in the Bishops’ Programme would be eagerly welcomed. 
We are doubly blessed in having the exposition come from one 
who is preéminently qualified by his grasp of the subjects dealt 
within the Programme, and his close association with the prepara- 
tion of the document itself, to explain more fully the necessity and 
feasibility of the several lines of action urged by the Bishops. 
And the book is admirably adapted to spreading an intelligent 
understanding of the moral and economic principles on which the 
Programme is based. One need not be an advanced student of 
moral theology or of the social sciences to follow Dr. Ryan’s 
thought. The language is untechnical and the style direct, clear 
and informal. 

Not the least interesting or valuable of the chapters is the 
first, in which Dr. Ryan tells of the occasion of the issue of the 
Programme and of the reception accorded it, and answers those 
critics who attempted to dismiss it as a statement of personal 
views, rather than an expression of the thought of the American 
bishops as a group. Dr. Ryan does not refer, as he might well 
have done, to the reiteration in the Pastoral Letter drawn up 
by the hierarchy in September, 1919, of the proposals in the 
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sphere of industrial relations contained in the Bishops’ Pro- 
gramme. 

Some of the policies included in the Programme and, conse- 
quently discussed at some length by Dr. Ryan, seem now, unhap- 
pily, to have been relegated to the category of things no longer of 
public interest. To some the reasons advanced in favor of the re- 
tention of the federal employment service and the War Labor 
Board, to cite two examples, are of as little present moment as the 
arguments in the Dred Scott case. Yet the points urged in favor 
of retaining these agencies have not lost their pertinence, because 
they have been overlooked by those who rule us. 

The Programme also opposed a general reduction of wages to 
pre-War levels in terms of purchasing power. Attempts to reduce 
wages even more than in proportion to the fall in retail prices are 
the order of the day. Many railroad companies, to take a con- 
spicuous example, have proposed reductions of the wages of the 
more poorly paid classes of workers to a rate as low as thirty 
cents an hour, and have advanced in support of their proposals 
the statement that in other employments the wages of similar 
groups have already been brought that low. What they ask is 
that we return to the familiar principle, or rather unprincipled 
practice, of making the bargaining weakness of the worst-off 
workers the determinant of their wages. The arguments from 
Christian principles and sound economics against the revaluation 
of labor on such a pagan basis are well stated in this book. 

The limitations of the volume arise largely from its purposes. 
One cannot expect a series of popular lectures covering so many 
topics to furnish a systematic exposition of the economic forces 
at work or an exhaustive explanation of the ways in which these 
may be modified in their operation, and so guided as to bring 
about and secure the continuance of the results which moral ob- 
ligations require shall be secured. The discussion of some of the 
topics is admittedly inadequate. For example, the chapters on 
“Labor Sharing in Managament” and “Co-Partnership and Codp- 
eration” would be more convincing if the positive functions and 
financial risk that are inseparable from ownership in our complex 
industrial order were specifically recognized, and it were shown 
how these could be assumed by the workers. There are points, 
too, in his treatment of present conditions on which Dr. Ryan’s 
appraisals may be challenged by some as based on incorrect in- 
formation or incomplete evidence. However, these judgments are 
not propounded in dogmatic fashion, but frankly offered as neces- 
sitated by the facts as they appear. 

The shortcomings of the volume, when its purposes are re- 
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membered, are minor and incidental. It is a highly serviceable 
contribution. It is concerned in the main with principles that 
are enduring and issues that are still before us, and likely to de- 
mand our attention for years to come. The book should not be 
passed over by anyone who is honestly anxious to advance by in- 
telligent advocacy the application of Catholic principles to our 
troublesome industrial problems. 


NATURALISM IN ENGLISH POETRY. By Stopford A. Brooke. 

New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $3.00. 

These posthumously collected lectures and essays of Dr. Stop- 
ford Brooke make up a highly instructive, if uninspired, volume 
of criticism. The various papers cover a definite and important 
epoch in English literature—the return to “naturalism” or nature 
love, beginning with the revolt from Pope and Dryden and cul- 
minating in the work of Wordsworth. Within his own definite 
limitations of sympathy (limitations which permit him to com- 
ment upon the religious poets of seventeenth century England 
without reference to Crashaw, and to consider Shelley quite 
seriously as a defender of Christian faith!) Dr. Brooke is a sound 
scholar. But it is an open question whether almost every subject 
in the present collection has not been more interestingly treated 


by greater critics. Certainly one cannot forget Matthew Arnold 
and Walter Pater’s interpretation of many of these poets—while 
Francis Thompson’s electrifying treatise upon Shelley long ago 
joined the ranks of the classics. 


CALIFORNIA TRAILS. An Intimate Guide to the Old Missions. 
By Trowbridge Hall. New York: The Macmillan Co. $5.00. 
The story of the Franciscan missions of California has been 

told over and over again, but there is always an interest in the 
telling, whether one has visited them all from South to North like 
the present writer, or whether one sits at home and dreams of 
one day making that sacred pilgrimage. For a thorough account 
of their history, read the five stout volumes of that scholarly 
and saintly Franciscan, Father Engelhardt of Santa Barbara, but 
for an entertaining guide book, well illustrated, we commend 
the chatty and interesting volume under review. 

Mr. Hall, is, as he himself says, a saunterer—like a pilgrim 
to the Holy Land in the Middle Ages—although, not being a Cath- 
olic, he cannot grasp perfectly the work of Junipero Serra and his 
valiant companions. His traveling companions are Imagination, 
Sympathy and Understanding, and they help him to tell the old 
story of the Missions with reverence and appreciation. 
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THE GREATEST FAILURE IN ALL HISTORY. By John Spargo. 

New York: Harper & Brothers. 

This is a book that grew out of the collection of material on 
the workings of Bolshevism in Russia. Mr. Spargo, as is well 
known, is a Socialist who believes that Bolshevism is a crime 
against Socialism. In the preface he says that Bolshevism is “a 
vicious and dangerous form of reaction, subversive of every form 
of progress and every agency of civilization,’—‘“‘a monstrous and 
arrogant tyranny.” He believes that his book proves his case. 
Starting with no intention of writing a sensational book, he thinks 
it even worse—“a terrible book,” terrible because of the cumula- 
tive effect of the scenes and deeds in Bolshevik Russia, the 
tyranny and the outraged ideals that it depicts. Step by step the 
Soviets are described—the electoral system, the treatment of the 
peasants, the terror, industry in Russia, nationalization and the 
method of management, the rights of the press and assembly, and 
labor conscription. The most telling parts of the book deal with 
the more fundamental parts of Bolshevism—the position of the 
individual in relation to the conditions of his livelihood and in 
relation to the State. 


FATHER ALLAN’S ISLAND. By Amy Murray. New York: Har- 
court, Brace & Howe. $2.50. 

Eriskay, better known to the Gaelic fishermen of the Hebrides 
as Father Allan’s Island, lies in the Atlantic to the northwest of 
Scotland. There Miss Murray spent six months of a glorious 
summer in her search for the folk-songs of the Gael. With 
Father Allan as mentor and guide, she was able to jot down 
thirty of the most characteristic melodies, a most difficult task 
as she herself says: “To set down such ways (of singing) is to 
deal as it were with the wind in its liltings and in its long whis- 
perings among the quicken-leaves, and with the mouthings of the 
brook in pebbly places. One comes in time to make a good shot 
at the pitch and intervals—bearing always in mind that the tone 
is rather that of speech than of song. The puzzle is—where to be 
putting in your bars.” 

Although not a Catholic herself, she writes most sympathet- 
ically of Father Allan and his people. She admires their sim- 
plicity, their faith, their purity, their devotion at Mass, their 
austerities, their patience, their kindliness. Above them all looms 
the figure of Father Allan, a true Gael, bespeaking the super- 
natural in his every word and action, and an ardent lover of his 
people—their customs, their songs, their piety. 

Miss Murray writes of the legends of the Gael in a language 
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borrowed from the fishermen of the isles—quaint, lyrical, rhyth- 
mical, and Gaelic to the core. Surely, the Catholics on the edge 
of the world are praying for her conversion. 


ADVENTURES AMONG BIRDS. By W.H. Hudson. New York: 

E. P. Dutton & Co. $4.00. 

It is too late in the day to say much about the work of W. H. 
Hudson. He has long been recognized as the greatest living 
master of the fine art of English prose. Conrad once said of him: 
“Hudson writes as the grass grows; the good God made it to be 
there.” And he is the supreme biographer of birds, perhaps the 
greatest living ornithologist. Adventures Among Birds is a group 
of wonderfully vivid and exquisite studies. Hudson treats of 
“Bird Music,” of “The Immortal Nightingale,” of “Avalon and a 
Blackbird.” Perhaps these three chapters are the most beautiful 
of the twenty-seven; but every page is pure joy, and bears the 
mark of the master-artist. 


MORNING, NOON AND NIGHT. By Glenn Ward Dresbach. 

Boston: The Four Seas Co. 

This slim little volume contains as delightful verse as we have 
seen in some time. The adjective, “modern,” attached to a poet 
has developed a strange connotation; no longer is he one who 
views life and views it whole; rather does he view a small cross- 
section of the seamy side of life through a microscope fitted with 
a blue lens, giving to airy nothings, so to speak, a local habitation 
in Spoon River. A poet need be no less a poet because he lays 
bare the hidden springs of human weakness, as Crabbe proved 
long since. But when a reader tired of the rude manners and 
unbridled passions of Crabbe’s smugglers and poachers, he could 
turn to Burns or Cowper, later to Coleridge or Wordsworth, for 
relief. So, on ears that are wearied by the excessive blatancy of 
so much of modern literature, occasionally falls the clear cool 
notes of one singing that poetry of earth which never dies, and an 
avenue of escape is opened from the thronging cares of life. 

Such notes are struck in most of Mr. Dresbach’s work; his 
few sallies into realism are less happy. He has a real gift for the 
singing line in which the sense is borne along on the lilt of the 
meter, and a true eye for color. He sings of nature and of love; 
the trees make melody for him that stir an answer in his heart, 
and all nature speaks to him of the loved one. There is an occa- 
sional strain reminiscent of the War, but, surprisingly little, con- 
sidering that Mr. Dresbach served as captain in the Sanitary 
Corps. Most of the poems are written in the old traditional 
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meters, and there are several in blank verse. An interesting fea- 
ture is a series of four sonnets: “To the Night Wind,” written 
according to the Shakesperean rhyme-scheme, a form rarely seen. 
This present volume is Mr. Dresbach’s third wooing of the Muse, 
and, if his previous ventures reach the same standard, he has 
assembled a body of lyrical verse which entitles him to serious 
consideration among the poets of the rising generation. 


JAILED FOR FREEDOM. By Doris Stevens. New York: Boni 

& Liveright. 

One wonders at times how woman suffrage became a fait 
accompli—how the nineteenth amendment was written into our 
organic law. You may have your own opinions of the psychology of 
the thing. If you have, be prepared to give them up. Miss Stevens 
will soon convince you that the dominating cause that brought 
about the “emancipation” of women was the work of that militant 
group headed by Miss Paul and herself who picketed the White 
House and served terms in prison for their activities. 

Her story is a most interesting one. It is a vivid narration of 
the suffragists’ activities from the early days of Wilson’s first 
administration until Tennessee ratified the amendment. It glori- 
fies the work of the women who had the courage to suffer for their 
convictions; it shows you the enthusiasm and fervor of a crusad- 
ing host, unselfish, noble, envisioned. It tells you of a wondrous 
moral victory—the casting off of the shackles of womankind. 

One must not take Miss Steven’s book too seriously. Its title 
shows the futility of this. While we must appreciate its peculiar 
value in showing the suffrage mind and the psychological reac- 
tions of the militant suffragist, we cannot but smile at its absurd- 
ity. Perhaps, even, there is reason also to condemn it. The un- 
warranted conduct and false philosophy of these agitators would 
surely justifiy this. Still its bombosity, its lop-sided logic and 
its neurasthenic femininity incline one more to smiling charity 
than biting contempt. 


ENSLAVED. By John Masefield. $2.50. 
RIGHT ROYAL. By John Masefield. New York: The Macmillan 

Co. $1.75. 

Apparently John Masefield writes his verse with ease and 
rapidity. The second of these two volumes was published so soon 
after the first that it found its way to the reviewer’s desk only a 
few days later. One may surely question if such rapidity of 
production ultimately makes for work of enduring quality. The 
Enslaved volume contains—besides the title poem and some 
others—a group of sonnets; “The Passing Strange” (a beautiful 
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poem which attracted much admiration upon its recent publica- 
tion in the Yale Review); and the exquisite “On Growing Old.” 
Right Royal is a wonderfully vivid and exciting description in 
verse of a horse race. Enslaved is a thrilling, but sadly unequal, 
description of an attempted escape from Moorish captivity. In 
both poems one notices examples of Mr. Masefield’s ancient fond- 
ness for archaic, and sometimes Wardour Street, diction, and 
some of his lines are just plain prose. In Right Royal, e. g., the 
line: “Do not exaggerate the risks I run.” But this poem is not 
without moments of the old Masefield magic: 


She was the very May-time that comes in 
When hawthorns bud and nightingales begin. 
To see her tread the red-tippt daisies white 
Was to believe Queen Venus come again. 


WHAT I SAW IN RUSSIA. By George Lansbury. New York: 

Boni & Liveright. 

In giving this title to his record of a visit to Russia, Mr. Lans- 
bury opens himself to both a quip and a congratulation. As H. G. 
Wells has recently observed, the Soviet Government has a sort of 
tourists’ route for friendly visitors to Russia, and one sees what 
the Government wishes him to see. On the other hand, the title 
is a guarantee of good faith. We have had too many books of 
hearsay on Russia. However misguided Mr. Lansbury may seem 
to many people, his sincerity, ardor and persistent religious faith 
are not to be questioned. If what he saw in Russia makes merely 
a rosy picture of a vast national brotherhood, the blame cannot 
be laid to Mr. Lansbury, but to the canny Soviet leaders. 

By far the most interesting pages are devoted to personal 
interviews with Lenine and other leaders. Like Gorky, Lansbury 
looks upon Lenine as a sort of angel of light, tender as a woman. 
Of the leaders, he is about the only one who is living the life of 
discipline imposed upon the proletariat. The Soviet attitude to- 
ward such moderates as Kropotkin is the attitude one assumes 
toward a weak brother. Kropotkin and the Tolstoyans, by the 
way, are very scornful of the Soviet Government and its methods. 

Mr. Lansbury’s observations on trade and business are rather 
confused. It is difficult to find from him just where the codper- 
ative movement of the old days stands under the present system 
of national trade union. Certainly the Soviet has instituted some 
remarkable reforms for the benefit of the workman and his 
family. Education is going ahead at a remarkable rate, if we 
count schools and lecture courses as education. 

But—and here one stops to wonder—what is holding all this 
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theoretical fabric of government together? ‘These vast schemes 
for public health? This government education? These maternity 
homes? And all the hundred and one activities. What supports 
them? And how long can they last? How long will the people of 
Russia permit themselves all to be classed as equals? 

What Mr. Lansbury saw makes a thrilling picture of great 
promise. And yet, and yet, one cannot accept it whole. Some- 
thing is lacking from the picture—stability, sanity and freedom. 
One looks at this beautiful scene, not aware of the storm clouds 
in the zenith. But close the book, and upon the mind flashes the 
image of Terrorism. That, apparently, is what Mr. George Lans- 
bury failed to see in Russia. 


TRESSIDER’S SISTER. By Isabel C. Clarke. New York: Ben- 
ziger Brothers. $2.50. 

Like all of Miss Clarke’s novels, this book has the pronounced 
virtues of a “best seller.” The story is well and interestingly told; 
it is free from subtleties; there is plenty of dialogue in which 
the characters are made, not too ostentatiously, to reveal their 
own virtues and defects, the heroine is beautiful, the end is 
thrilling. 

But superadded to these qualities Miss Clarke’s novels are 


always—what best sellers are not always—irreproachably moral, 
and they are always—what best sellers are never—strongly, splen- 
didly, and compellingly Catholic. This great virtue glorifies the 
more ignoble traits of the best seller, and makes us welcome this 
writer’s stories as a wholesome counter-irritant to the often mis- 
chievous sensational fiction craved by the adolescent. 


A YEAR WITH CHRIST. By William J. Young, S.J. St. Louis: 

B. Herder Book Co. $1.60. 

In our present feverish economy, we seem to want our spirit- 
uality, like our meals, in the midst of varied other activities. We 
prefer a concise thought without too much verbiage, a mere hint 
without a too leisurely development. This book caters to the 
demand. It chooses just one salient idea from the Gospel of each 
Sunday of the year, and makes that the subject of a three minute 
reading. It does not intend a sermon analysis, nor yet a thorough 
treatment of even this one aspect of the Gospel. Its purpose is 
suggestive rather than exhaustive; it furnishes the starting-point, 
whence new thoughts may arise and new lessons be developed. 
Best of all, the book teaches Christ as He is variously portrayed in 
the Ecclesiastical Year, and shows in a vigorous way how He can 
be made the inspiration of our daily lives. 
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THE STORY EVER NEW. By Rev. James Higgins. New York: 

The Macmillan Co. $1.12 

The knowledge—and through knowledge, love—of Jesus 
cannot be too early inculcated into the minds of children. It is 
the basis of our catechism, and yet it is often crowded out by our 
too great insistence on mere memory work. This simple story of 
the life of Jesus, is designed to parallel the catechism study, and 
for that reason is cast into the form of a textbook. Every child 
loves a story, especially when it contains conversation: hence, the 
use of this little book of stories will help much to arrest the 
wavering attention during the period of religious instruction. 
The Gospel narrative is followed closely, only such changes being 
made as tend towards simplicity and a clearer understanding. 
Since the book is for class use, after each section, to test the 
knowledge of the pupils, “Questions on the Text” are introduced; 
for the inspiration of the teacher, are subjoined, suggestive “Cor- 
related Studies.” The Notes on the Text, compiled from various 
approved sources, are especially good, and should be illuminative 
for the teacher. It might be suggested that, in future editions, 
the pronunciation of proper names be indicated. 


ANDREW JACKSON AND EARLY TENNESSEE HISTORY. By 

S. G. Heiskell. Nashville: Ambrose Printing Co. $10.00. 

Mr. Heiskell, newspaperman and son of a pioneer journalist 
of Knoxville, has written an interesting, intimate relation of early 
Tennessee, affording valuable sidelights on the settlement of the 
State, and presenting curious information concerning the early 
pioneers and founders. There is a desire to give proper place 
to Tennessee leaders in our national annals, and to portray a 
more rounded life of Andrew Jackson by showing the General in 
his home and among his neighbors. Much space is given to 
Jackson and his friends, along with a minute description of the 
Hermitage. All local material is compiled regarding Boone, Gen- 
eral James White, builder of Knoxville, Senator William Blount 
and his expulsion from the United States Senate for western in- 
trigues, the Cherokee nation and their removal, John Sevier and 
his descendants, General Evan Shelby, the Indian fighter, Major 
William Lewis, confidant of Jackson, the beginnings of Memphis, 
Samuel Houston, and James K. Polk. There is a reference to Dr. 
James White, a member of Congress from Tennessee, who re- 
moved to Louisiana, where his son, Edward D. White, was to 
serve as a member of Congress and governor (1835-39), and from 
whose bar his grandson was tobe elevated to the chief justiceship 
of the Supreme Court. One finds John Sevier’s incomplete 
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Washington journal (1812-15) of some interest, especially his 
frequent attendance at the Catholic church, while apparently 
never attending any other service on those Sundays for which he 
accounted. 

Mr. Heiskell’s work will meet with favor among local his- 
torians and genealogists, and, if used, may aid in a more correct 
appreciation of the national importance of Tennessee’s favorite 
sons. The volumes could be better arranged, although they are 
superior to the usual local history. 


A STUDY OF POETRY. By Bliss Perry. Boston: Houghton Mif- 
flin Co. $3.25. 

In this volume Professor Bliss Perry has provided the student 
with a competent and gracefully written discussion of poetry and 
wsthetics. He has treated sympathetically and skillfully such topics 
as “The Impulses to Artistic Production,” “Imagist Verse,” and 
“The Nature of Rhythm.” The purely technical part of the book 
is also excellent, though here Professor Perry is traveling along a 
well-worn path. Teachers will find simply invaluable the very 
thorough appendix, in which the author prints a careful model 
topical outline for the study of a poet, selecting Tennyson as his 
poetic corpus vile. Several of the very young American poets 
could do worse than read, mark, learn and inwardly digest the 
contents of this useful and scholarly manual. . 


ENGLAND IN TRANSITION. By William Law Mathieson. New 

York: Longmans, Green & Co. $6.00. 

The reaction brought about by the French Revolution pro- 
foundly affected Europe both socially and politically. The 
evidences of that reaction in England furnish Dr. Mathieson with 
a theme full of interest, and he has handled it in excellent fashion. 
He knows intimately the period of which he writes (1789-1832), 
and appreciates the great forces that were genuinely at work to 
modernize England, and to permit the triumph of the Reform 
Movement. 

Dr. Mathieson tells fascinatingly of the struggle to purify the 
election system, to abolish the slave traffic, to banish various 
brutal practices, and his narrative brings out vividly the power of 
the reactionaries who affected to find in every movement for bet- 
terment a menace to the stability of the constitution. Pope Leo X. 
had denounced slavery as an outrage on “not the Christian re- 
ligion only, but human nature itself,” but not until centuries had 
passed, was it possible to get Protestant England to destroy the 
terrible traffic by act of Parliament. Not the least interesting pages 
of Dr. Mathieson’s book recount the sufferings of the chimney 
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sweeps, some of whom were but four or five years of age, since 
only such infants were able to penetrate chimneys seven inches 
square. The author of Utopia had inveighed against the brutal 
punishment of even minor offences by death—but in vain. In the 
year, 1819, two hundred and twenty-three crimes were regarded 
as capital. The public conscience rebelled against such injustice, 
and the great fight led by Sir James Mackintosh to “make the 
punishment fit the crime,” for which More had pleaded, finally 
ended in success. 

Admirers of Wordsworth and Coleridge will learn with sur- 
prise that they joined Southey in protesting against Catholic 
Emancipation, while Nonconformists and Quakers supported the 
Catholics, as well as a large majority of the practising barristers 
of London. 

The sidelights we gain upon the leaders of the time, such as 
Castlereagh, Wellington, Canning, and Earl Grey, make them very 
real and help to lend vivid reality to Dr. Mathieson’s brilliant 
volume. 


THE STATES OF SOUTH AMERICA. By Charles Domville-Fife. 

New York: The Macmillan Co. $5.00. 

GLIMPSES OF SOUTH AMERICA. By F. A. Sherwood. New 

York: The Century Co. $4.00. 

The first of these books is a radical revision of an earlier 
work of the same title. The scope of the present volume has been 
extended to include all the States of South America, and its pur- 
pose is said to be the furnishing of a compendium of information 
on the commercial and financial possibilities of South America. 

The book contains a great deal of useful information, but 
much of it is of the sort that would appeal only to the paid lec- 
turer who deals with generalities. There is a dearth of statistical 
information and detail of the sort looked for by investors and 
traders, although it seems intended as a guide-book for the British 
banker and merchant. Throughout the volume the author hints 
rather strongly that British conservative methods must be changed 
to meet the ways of aggressive Americans. It is rather refreshing 
to have it put that way. We are more used to hearing that 
Americans must copy English methods if they would succeed in 
South America. , 

The book is well printed, and has a full index, but the illus- 
trations are inferior. Some of these portray the beauties of the 
South America of twenty years ago, and will seem a trifle gro- 
tesque to travelers who havé visited the continent since the 
awakening that came with the dawn of the twentieth century. 
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Mr. Sherwood’s book is a novel experiment, and the results 
are rather pleasing. It contains some three hundred short 
sketches of South American life, taken from the notebook of a 
business man. It is full of good illustrations made from snap- 
shots, and in this way it presents a very pleasing contrast to the 
work noticed above. 

The author is neither a profound thinker nor an uneducated 
bigot; consequently, his point of view is different from what we 
are accustomed to in books on South America. He sees South 
American life through the curious, friendly eyes of the good- 
natured American who sympathizes even when he does not under- 
stand. He takes a gratuitous fling when he retails a story of a 
statue of “Death” found in one of the churches in Lima. Since 
his grammar leaves something to the imagination, the story can 
best be given by a quotation: “It is said that the monk that carved 
it died from seeing the completed statue in an attack of delirium 
tremens. We saw this statue, and consider the report grossly 
exaggerated and a base libel. In our opinion, there was no need 
for him to have had the delirium tremens at all. If he did, it was 
while he was carving the statue.” 

Mr. Sherwood has a good eye for detail so far as the surface 
of life is concerned. He makes no attempt to philosophize, and 
apparently knows nothing of the spiritual side of the South Amer- 
icans. His book makes pleasant reading for an hour or so, and 
will commend itself to hectic Americans who desire to break the 
record for speed in circumnavigating South America. 

The book has a beautiful appearance, as it is well printed on 
excellent paper; and its style is so simple and natural that one 
almosts forgives the many grammatical errors and slips in proof- 
reading, and is content to be a commonplace and listen to a com- 
monplace story of strange and wonderful places. 


THE STRENGTH OF THE PINES. By Edwin Marshall. Boston: 

Little, Brown & Co. $1.90. 

The Strength of the Pines is an absorbing fale of life in the 
open by Edwin Marshall, who gave us an exceptionally good Far 
West story last year in The Voice of the Pack. The theme of his 
latest novel, an Oregon mountain feud, gives him an excellent 
chance to display his intimate and detailed knowledge of the wild 
spots of the Oregon forests, and the ways of the wild creatures 
that range them. 

The hero, Bruce Duncan, is a city-bred man of mountain 
stock who leaves his eastern home for the West in order to solve 
the mystery of his parentage. In the Oregon woods he comes 
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across Linde, the playmate of his childhood, who alone, for years, 
had defied the Turners, the murderers of his father. The hero 
and heroine form a compact, with love as the seal, to avenge 
their parents’ murders, and after many stirring adventures they 
come out victors despite enormous odds. 

“The Killer,” an enormous grizzly, the last of his race on the 
range, plays a most important réle in the story. The hero is 
rescued from his clutches at the last moment as he lies bound 
and helpless in the forest, and the villain of the piece, by a happy 
nemesis, meets his death in the Grizzly’s last stand. 

It is a good story, well told. 


THE SPELL OF BRITTANY. By Ange M. Mosher. New York: 

Duffield & Co. $3.00. 

Mrs. Mosher has written a fascinating story of her travels 
in Brittany for many years. Although not a Catholic, she learned 
to love the Bretons, their history, their simple faith, their customs, 
their folk lore, their legends of Mont St. Michel and good St. Yves. 
She takes us with her on her journeyings from Vitré to Nanies, 
touching at all the interesting towns and villages on the way— 
Les Rochers, St. Malo, Dinard, Dinan, Guincamp, Morlaix, Audi- 
erne, Quimper, Carnac, Ploermel and Le Croisic. She describes 
the chief shrines, churches and castles, gives us glimpses of a 
Breton wedding and a Breton pilgrimage, tells countless legends 
of the past, and gives brief—and we must say inaccurate— 
sketches of Brittany’s writers and heroes—Madame de Sevigné 
Chateaubriand, Renan, De Lamennais, Briseux, Anne of Brittany. 
The wars of La Vendée are mentioned in but a few lines, whereas 
the fight of these Catholic peasants against the Revolution might 
have added many a vivid page to her history. Her spirit is most 
kindly and devoid of prejudice, but she has no understanding of 
the teaching of a De Lamennais, and no idea of the harm done to 
France by the sneering unbelief of Renan. Anatole Le Braz writes 
a most eulogistic introduction, in which he calls the writer an 
honor to her sex and humanity. 


HE PRELIMINARY ECONOMIC STUDIES OF THE WAR, recently 

gotten out by the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace 
(New York: Oxford University Press), are: “Prices and Price Control 
in Great Britain and the United States during the World War” and 
“Early Effects of the War Upon the Finance, Commerce and Industry of 
Peru,” by L. S. Rowe. The Division of International Law has given us 
the Debates in the Federal Convention of 1787, Reported by James 
Madison. The editors of this valuable contribution to American His- 
tory are Gaillard Hunt and James Brown Scott. The Project of a 
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Permanent Court of International Justice and Resolutions of the 
Advisory Committee of Jurists, is put out by the same division with 
“Report and Commentary,” by James Brown Scott. 


ORLD-WIDE unrest, like an autumnal wind among the leaves, has 

stirred up many “reconstructive messages.” The New World, 
by Frank Comerford (New York: D. Appleton & Co. $2.00 net), is 
a problem-volume devoted to a portrayal of Bolshevism, both in theory 
and action. Written by one who trailed this social serpent to its native 
haunts, and later wielded the legal sword as special prosecutor of red 
revolutionists in the State of Illinois, the nervous, newspapery style 
of the book may be easily pardoned. Economic problems are indicated 
rather than comprehensively discussed. Socialism and Bolshevism 
are shown to be two tracks leading to one and the same civic derail- 
ment. To guard the public against being deceived into taking passage 
on either of these roads, collective bargaining and better methods of 
adjusting labor difficulties are advocated. 

The book is padded with appendices, in which the Declaration of 
Independence and the Constitution of the United States have their 
gentlemanly proportions brought out in full contrast by being made to 
brother with the ruffian Platforms and Manifestoes of the Communists. 


HE FRINGE OF THE ETERNAL, by Rev. Francis Gonne (New 
York: Benziger Brothers. $2.00). The sorrows and the faith of 
the Irish have found many portrayers, but perhaps none more sympa- 
thetic, competent, and restrained than the Rev. Francis Gonne. He 
knows what to see and he knows how to write. He makes the super- 
natural real for us as it is for the dwellers on the West Coast; he 
urges us, like them, to soften and purify our pains by joining them to 
the Cross of Christ. In these twelve charming stories he continues 
worthily the tradition of Monsignor Benson and Miss Dease. 


EDITATIONS ON THE LITANY OF THE SACRED HEART 
CULLED FROM THE WRITINGS OF JULIANA OF NORWICH, 
by F. A. Forbes (New York: Benziger Brothers. 50 cents). No one 
could read the Revelations of Divine Love by Juliana of Norwich, the 
holy fourteenth century anchoress, without being warmed by the fire 
which burned in her soul. Although in her day devotion to the Sacred 
Heart of Jesus was not so prominent as now, yet it has been easy to 
gather from her writings sentences which aptly aid that devotion, and 
the ingenious author of this little book has to this end placed under 
each of the titles of the Litany of the Sacred Heart short pithy quota- 
tions, helpful in themselves and doubly useful if they send readers to 
their source. 





IRST COMMUNION DAYS, by a Sister of Notre Dame, illustrated by 
Wilfred Pippett (St. Louis: B. Herder Book Co. 75 cents), is a 
companion volume to True Stories for First Communion, by the same 
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author. The stories are very devotional, and are told simply and 
pleasantly. Some of the child characters seem a bit overdrawn, and 
are certainly unusual. The little volume has an attractive makeup. 


E have constantly urged upon Catholics the necessity of an intel- 

ligent understanding of the Mysteries of our Holy Faith. The 
perfect harmony and oneness of Catholic doctrine are in themselves 
strong evidences for the truth of the whole. A book that strikingly 
illustrates this is From the Trinity to the Eucharist, translated from 
the French of Monseigneur Maurice Landrieux (St. Louis: B. Herder 
Book Co. $1.30 net). 

The explanation here given of what is meant by the Ever Blessed 
Trinity and what is meant by another mystery, “The Blessed Euchar- 
ist,” will raise both our intelligence and our hearts to a greater appre- 
ciation and a deeper love of God and of the ever present Incarnate 
Christ. 


DAM OF DUBLIN, by Conal O’Riordan (New York: Harcourt, 
Brace & Howe), is a picture of life, not as it ought to be, nor as 
we would like to have it, but as, unfortunately, it too often is, seen 
through the eyes of a Dublin gamin. The point of view is ingenious 
and fresh and the interest well sustained, but a minute account of life 
in the Dublin slums, however sincerely related, makes dreary reading. 
There probably are people like the McFaddens in Dublin as in any 
large city of the world, but what end is served by exposing their sordid 
lives to pitiless publicity? There may even be priests like Father 
Tudor, for the priestly character could, theoretically, coexist with the 
savage cruelty which is his chief characteristic; but if the author has 
met even one such in real life, his experience has been singularly 
unfortunate. Charity prompts us not to inquire too closely into the 
motives behind his attitude to Catholic faith and practice; there is one 
instance of blasphemy which is indefensible. It may be readily under- 
stood that, though the story centres around a small boy between his 
seventh and twelfth years, the book is in no sense a “juvenile.” 


ALKS FOR THE LITTLE ONES, by a Religious of the Holy Child 

Jesus, suggests to the child thoughts and prayers conducive to a 
more intimate approach to Our Lord in Holy Communion and Holy 
Mass, and to the Blessed Mother and the Holy Angels. Written by one 
whose vocation familiarizes her with the child, it is suited to the com- 
prehension of the child mind and to its gradual development in piety. 
(London: Catholic Truth Society.) 


ROM The International Catholic Truth Society we have a new 

edition in paper of Rev. Daniel Lyons’ valuable book, Christianity 

and Infallibility: Both or Neither. This should make it accessible to 
the many and enhance its usefulness. 





Recent Events. 


Despite the fact that Germany won Upper 
Germany. Silesia on March 21st by a large majority, 
representing something like sixty-five per 
cent. of the total poll, detailed results later showed that the Poles 
had carried the most important communes. The final vote as an- 
nounced by the Inter-Allied commission was: Germany, 716,408; 
Poland, 471,406. On the other hand statistics indicate a majority 
of fifty-two per cent. in the industrial district, which was the prin- 
cipal bone of contention. The industrial district, in the south- 
eastern part of Upper Silesia, comprises about one-third of the 
disputed territory. In Zaborze, Beuthen, Kattowitz and Kdénig- 
shiitte, around which are located steel and other manufactories, 
in addition to zine and lead mines, the Poles cast approximately 
twenty-two per cent. of the votes, while in the country districts 
adjoining these four cities and bearing the same names, the Poles 
claim fifty-five per cent. of the votes. In the districts of Rynik 
and Pless, which contain coal mines of considerable importance, 
the Poles contend that they cast respectively sixty-five per cent. 
and seventy-eight per cent. of the vote. 

The view is put forward in authoritative quarters that the 
Allies will have to resort to partition instead of deciding the status 
of the whole province by the total vote. It is expected that to 
each country will be given the districts where they obtained a 
substantial majority, except small areas where geographical dif- 
ficulties are in the way. These areas, together with those where 
the voting was close, will have to be allotted in a spirit of com- 
promise. If this policy is pursued, it will mean roughly that the 
north and west of the province will go to Germany and the south 
to Poland. In the east the territory probably will be divided. The 
French Government takes the stand that Upper Silesia should be 
divided in accordance with the results of the voting, and accord- 
ing to this view, Poland would get eighty per cent. of the mineral 
resources of the disputed territory. Against this proposal the 
German Government has protested, and on April 8th delivered to 
the French Foreign Office a lengthy document arguing that the 
whole of Upper Silesia be given to Germany. The same note has 
been sent to the English, Italian and Japanese Governments. 
Under the terms of the Peace Treaty the Allied Supreme Council 
must decide the boundaries between Poland and Germany in this 
district before April 21st. 
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Towards the end of March a series of Communist disorders 
and strikes broke out in a number of the great industrial cities 
in central Germany. Communist workers seized the city admin- 
istration buildings in Hamburg, and in Leipsic, Dresden, Rode- 
wisch, Halle, and other cities, directed their efforts against court- 
houses, city halls, public banks and police headquarters. The 
disorder was particularly violent at Eisleben, where the Com- 
munists were in control for twenty-four hours. The riots raged 
for over a week, with numerous casualties, and spread to Berlin, 
where a series of dynamite explosions occurred. Finally, upris- 
ings broke out in Rheinhausen, Moers, and Crefield in the Bel- 
gian zone of occupation. In this region the Belgian troops suc- 
ceeded in quelling the disturbance, and the German police re- 
stored order in the other regions. The persistent campaign of 
agitation carried on by the Red Flag, a Soviet organ in Germany, 
the proclamations published by Communist papers in different 
cities calling on the workers to rise against the present Govern- 
ment, and Bolshevik documents that have fallen into the hands 
of the authorities, lend color to the belief that the disorders were 
planned in Moscow and carried out through a central directing 
power in Berlin. 

On April 2d the Council of Ambassadors completed the dif- 
ficult task of drawing the customs line between occupied Ger- 
many and the rest of the country, which was one of the London 
reparation penalties. The measure has considerable political, as 
well as economic, importance. Unoccupied Germany must pay to 
the Allies a levy upon all it receives from the great industrial 
districts under Allied control. Duties also are levied on every- 
thing passing from the unoccupied Rhineland into Germany. The 
machinery set up is extremely complicated and subject to many 
readjustments. The new tariff line is five hundred kilometers 
long. It does not exactly follow the Rhine because of adminis- 
tration difficulties, but in general will be just within the military 
occupation line, including Duesseldorf and other German towns 
recently seized by Allied troops. The Director of Rhine customs 
will have his office at Coblenz, and there will be established some 
seventy-five customs offices. 

In retaliation big manufacturers and mine owners in Rhenish 
provinces have started a movement at Miinster to boycott all Eng- 
lish, French and Belgian products. The Hansa League, also, a 
central organization for the German wholesale trade, and the 
Hamburg Retail Dealers’ Association have joined the boycott, 
pledging their members not to buy or sell Entente products, and 
to start an agitation among their customers to the same end. 
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In addition to these measures the German Government has, 
on two different occasions, sent notes to the Secretariat of the 
League of Nations protesting against the presence of French 
troops and the exercise by them of military jurisdiction in the 
Sarre territory. Germany considers these measures contrary to 
the Versailles Treaty, and demands that the protest be sent to the 
members of the League. The protest has been transmitted to the 
Council of the League. 

Premier Briand, as President of the Council of Ambassadors 
has notified Berlin that the Allies will not consider the German 
note of March 26th, asking that pending questions of German 
disarmament be submitted to arbitration. In this note Germany 
also refused to disarm the forts on the eastern frontier, and al- 
leged that the Allies had miscalculated the amount of arms still 
to be turned over. M. Briand’s note says that these questions 
were all settled by the Allies on January 29th, and calls on Ger- 
many to fulfill the demands or take the consequences. 

Rumors are to the effect that conversations have recently 
been under way between Paris and London relative to possible 
occupation of the whole Ruhr Valley, should Germany not agree 
to an acceptable reparation accord on May Ist, or shortly subse- 
quent to that date, when the Reparations Commission will notify 
Berlin of the total indemnity account. It is estimated that about 
250,000 troops will be needed for this purpose, and it appears 
likely that the burden of this military effort would almost, if not 
entirely, fall upon France, as London is reported to have given 
little encouragement to a request for considerable material assist- 
ance. On the other hand, London is said to be disposed to give 
full moral support to further military action should Germany con- 
tinue recalcitrant. 

On April 4th, President Millerand signed a decree, increasing 
the tariff on practically all manufactured goods imported from 
Germany by anything from one hundred to three hundred per 
cent. The effect of the new law will be to kill importations of 
manufactured goods from Germany to France, which reached a 
high figure last year and has been steadily increasing. 

Early in April, the German Government exchanged notes 
“informally” with the new Administration at Washington regard- 
ing the German proposal to assume part of the Allied debt to the 
United States. In reply, Secretary of State Hughes ignored the 
loan question and notified the German Government that the 
United States Government stood with the Allies in holding Ger- 
many responsible for the War, and, therefore, morally bound to 
make reparation to the extent of German ability to pay. Recog- 
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nition of this obligation by Germany was declared to be the “only 
sound basis on which can be built a firm and just peace, under 
which the various nations of Europe can achieve once more 
economic independence and stability.” 

It is expected abroad that this declaration of the American 
Government will result in a renewal of negotiations between Ger- 
many and the Allies, in an effort towards a definite acceptance by 
Germany of a fixed plan for payment of reparations. 

The German Army bill abolishing conscription and fixing the 
strength of the army at 100,000 men and of the navy at 15,000 
men, passed the Reichstag on March 19th. The Independent 
Socialists and Communists voted against the measure. 

The trial of “war criminals” before the Supreme Court at 
Leipsic will probably commence at the beginning of May. Ac- 
cording to the newspapers, the cases brought by the British Gov- 
ernment will be taken up first, witnesses coming to Germany 
from England to testify. Four cases have been set for trial, the 
first being against a non-commissioned Landstrum officer, accused 
of ill-treating British and French prisoners in an internment camp 
in the Ruhr region. 


With the exception of the direct measures 

France. taken against Germany for fulfillment of 

the Treaty previously referred to, the most 

important news of the month has to do with the Allies’ attitude 

towards the American protest on the island of Yap and the 

the British mandate for Mesopotamia. The definite refusal of the 

United States Government to recognize the allocation of Yap, or 

the validity of the mandate to Japan over former German islands 

in the Pacific, was communicated in a note sent by Secretary of 

State Hughes early in April to the British, French, Italian and 
Japanese Governments. 

The American contention is, that the right to dispose of the 
overseas possessions of Germany was acquired “only through the 
victory of the Allied and Associated Powers,” and that the United 
States participated in, and was largely responsible for that victory. 
Hence, the conclusion is drawn that the right which accrued to 
the Allied and Associated Powers through their common victory 
over Germany, is “shared” by the United States, and there can be 
no “valid or effective” disposition made of Germany’s former 
overseas possessions without American assent. This position har- 
monizes with the stand taken by former Secretary of State Colby. 
A significant feature of the Hughes’ note is the disclosure that 
former President Wilson, on March 3d, the day before he gave 
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up office, went on record in opposition to the contentions of the 
Japanese Government. 

According to recent dispatches, the French Government, 
which at first expressed a desire that a settlement be effected 
between Washington and Tokio individually, appears to be swing- 
ing toward support of the American attitude, and will probably 
favor a review of the official Allied decision assigning Yap to 
Japan. At the same time, it is held that the Allies are bound to 
support Japan, but they would be relieved if she waived her 
agreement on Yap. ‘ 

The changed attitude of France on the Yap question is partly 
ascribed to the fact of the mission of former Premier Viviani, 
now in this country. The purpose of the mission is twofold: to 
pay a visit of courtesy and to obtain and exchange information 
mutually advantageous to France and to the United States. It is 
evidently the hope of the French Government that, before he com- 
pletes his American visit, M. Viviani will have obtained a true 
understanding of the attitude of the United States towards world 
problems, and will have succeeded in impressing upon this Gov- 
ernment, the ardent desire of France to have America’s moral 
coéperation, at least, in the reconstruction of Europe. 

The League of Nations on March 22d issued the text 
of the mandates for the administration of Samoa by New 
Zealand; of Nairu, or Pleasant Island, in the Pacific, a short 
distance south of the equator, by Great Britain; of German South- 
west Africa by the Union of South Africa, and of the former 
German possessions in the Pacific, south of the equator, other 
than Samoa and Nairu, by Australia. The mandatories are re- 
quired to report to the League of Nations annually on the territory 
under mandate, and the consent of the Council of the League is 
required for any modification of the terms of the mandate. 

The question of putting Austria once more on a stable finan- 
cial basis, was considered by the Financial Committee of the 
League at several meetings at the end of March. These meetings 
were the result of the Allied policy laid down during the London 
conference on March 17th, when the British Chancellor of 
the Exchequer announced that the Allied Powers were prepared, 
on certain conditions, to postpone payments due them from Aus- 
tria under the Treaty of Saint Germain, and also payment of 
capital and interest on advances to Austria for relief. Among the 
findings of the Committee is a proposal that long credits, for at 
least twenly years, be established for Austria. The Committee 
recommends that an internal loan be floated to cover the entire 
existing budget deficit, thus making it possible to issue further 
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paper currency. Budget expenditures, it believes, should be re- 
duced to a minimum. According to the proposal, the Committee 
would control the use of sums realized through loans and credits, 
and would have the trusteeship for the management of the Aus- 
trian assets on behalf of the new lenders and the present creditors. 
It also stipulates that no external loan is to be raised without the 
Committee’s assent. 

Consideration of amendments to the Covenant of the League 
of Nations, dealing with the organization and operation of the 
League, is to be undertaken by a group of jurists named by the 
Amendments Commission of the League. The Committee will re- 
port its decisions at the meeting of the League Council in May. 

The Spanish Government, early in April, signed the protocol 
for the establishment of the International Court of Justice. This 
makes the thirtieth country to sign. Bulgaria has authorized its 
Minister at Berne to sign, the Dutch Government has sent noti- 
fications that a bill ratifying the Government’s adhesion to the 
Court is shortly to be submitted to Parliament, and similar pro- 
cedure for ratification is under way in several other countries. 

On April 7th the Foreign Office dispatched to Ambassador 
Jusserand, for the information of Washington, a memorandum 
setting forth what has been accomplished by France through the 
expenditure of 35,000,000,000 francs to repair the damage in the 
devastated regions, towards which Germany, to date, has made 
no payment. In 1914 the population of the invaded regions was 
4,700,000. At the time of the armistice this had fallen to 1,900,000. 
Today the population is 4,100,000. Of the land devastated by the 
Germans, ninety-five per cent. has been restored to good condition, 
and, at present, slightly more than eighty per cent. is under actual 
cultivation. Of all the factories destroyed in northern France, 
fifty per cent. have resumed operation in new or repaired plants. 
Ninety-nine and one-half per cent. of the destroyed railroad mile- 
age is again in use. Eighty per cent. of the works of art damaged 
have been restored. The vast majority of private homes, however, 
have not been rebuilt, as it has been the French policy to recon- 
struct first the means of production. 


The chief events of the month in Russia 

Russia. have been along lines of negotiation for 

trade resumption, beginning on March 16th 

with the signing of the trade agreement between Great Britain and 
Russia. The agreement is esSentially the same as the draft taken 
to Moscow by Leonid Krassin, the Soviet Minister of Trade and 
Commerce in January, and provides for the elimination of al] 
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hostile propaganda. The Soviet Government also agrees to recog- 
nize, in principle, debts to private persons for goods or services. 
Severe criticism of the agreement has been expressed both in 
England and in foreign countries, the general view being that it 
had its origin in political expediency, both English and Russian: 
that the question of trade was distinctly secondary. Under this 
aspect it is considered that Lenine wished to make use of the 
prestige gained from an agreement with Great Britain, the bul- 
wark of conservatism, to further his international revolutionary 
ideas, and that Lloyd George was seeking to relieve the pressure 
of affairs in the British possessions in the Near East and Middle 
Asia. The general opinion is that there is no immediate prospect 
of trade with Russia, an opinion borne out by the report of a dele- 
gation of English business men, who shortly before the signing 
had been sent to Copenhagen to study the situation. Although the 
agreement does not recognize the Soviet Government in the regu- 
lar diplomatic sense of the word, it is nevertheless tantamount to 
recognition of the de facto Government and is most likely, ac- 
cording to the view held in well informed circles, to be soon fol- 
lowed by a regular political treaty. 

A few days after the signing of the British agreement, the 
All-Russian Central Executive Committee addressed a communi- 
cation to the American Government suggesting that negotiations 
be started immediately for trade resumption between Russia and 
the United States, and proposing to send a delegation to this coun- 
try. On March 25th, Secretary of State Hughes replied, definitely 
refusing even to consider entering into such relations, so long as 
the present communistic economic system prevails in Russia. 
The keynote of the American declaration was: that until the 
United States Government received convincing evidence of the 
consummation of fundamental changes in the political and eco- 
nomic system in Russia, such as restoration of the right of private 
property, protection to human life, recognition of the sanctity of 
contracts and of the rights of individual pursuits, Washington 
would ignore all appeals from Moscow. 

An interesting sidelight on the general situation is afforded 
by a recent report from Reval, Esthonia, that despite the new 
trade agreement between Great Britain and Soviet Russia, the 
largest proportion of the extremely small amount of goods enter- 
ing Russia through Esthonia continues to be of American origin. 
Reval has been considered the most important port of Russian 
imports, but the official statistics published by the Esthonian 
Government show that only 15,569 tons of goods were in transit 
to Russia, through Esthonia, from January Ist to March 3lst, or 
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about six average shiploads. During the same period no Russian 
goods were exported through Esthonia. The latest issue of Eco- 
nomic Life, published in Soviet Russia, says that, in February. 
Russia imported 1,401,250 poods (about 25,271 tons) of all com- 
modities, of which 1,261,000 poods were coal from the United 
States, going to Archangel and Murmansk. The exports, it is 
stated by the same publication, were only 132,575 poods (about 
2,386 tons), including lumber to England and flax to Letvia. 

In addition to the above negotiations, the draft of a Russo- 
German trade agreement is reported to be complete and ready 
for signature. The agreement provides for a continuance of the 
present missions of both nations in Germany and Russia, to 
which will be attached special representatives for trade. It is also 
provided that the German trade representatives in Russia may 
take over the economic interests of Germany in Russia, and 
register all agreements made by Germans in Russian territory. 
The properties in Russia of Germans, who have gone to that 
country on affairs covered by the agreement, will be invioijable. 

The Norwegian Government has nominated a delegation to 
negotiate for a trade agreement with Russia; and, according to a 
special dispatch to Berlin, Russia and China have made an agree- 
ment, forming the base for a coming trade treaty, Russia giving a 
guarantee that Bolshevik propaganda will be stopped in China 
and Chinese losses in Russia refunded. 

On April 9th, the French Foreign Office gave out the details 
of a Treaty signed in Moscow on March 16th by the Bolsheviki 
and the Turks. Both parties to the Treaty make remarkable con- 
cessions. The document comprises four principal points, as fol- 
lows: The Russians recognize Constantinople as the capital of 
Turkey. The Russians and Turks both demand an international 
agreement, wherein all States bordering the areas in question will 
be represented at a Conference for organizing the régime of the 
Dardanelles and the Black Sea. The Turks will abandon Batum, 
giving the port to Georgia, and they will recognize the autonomy 
of Georgia. Armenia disappears, being divided up among 
Georgia, Azerbeijan, and Turkey. The attitude of the Soviets in 
abandoning the Muscovite claims to Constantinople, is considered 
especially notable, as Russia was promised Constantinople in a 
secret treaty early in the War, when the Russian people and army, 
after their initial defeats, were clamoring for peace. 

Soviet Russia and the Soviet Republic of White Russia have 
signed a treaty, under which“they become a single republic. In 
future the two countries will have single Commissaries for War, 
Marine, Economics, Foreign Trade, Finance, Public Works, Com- 
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munications and Posts and Telegraphs. Dispatches last month 
from Scandinavian sources had reported the formation of a demo- 
cratic White Russian Republic, taking in the region around Minsk 
and Vitebsk. The “White Ruthenians,” in this district were said 
to have proclaimed their independence from Soviet Russia, plan- 
ning to assemble a Legislature in Vitebsk in May and later to 
make Minsk their capital. 

After months of negotiating and many false reports of peace, 
a Treaty finally was signed on March 18th at Riga by representa- 
tives of Russia, the Ukraine and Poland. The first four para- 
graphs establish the Russian-Ukrainan-Polish frontier, covering 
the present demarkation line and allowing for alterations under 
which 3,000 square kilometers are ceded to Poland near Minsk 
and the District of Polesia on the Ukrainian frontier. Under 
the Treaty 30,000,000 gold rubles are to be paid to Poland by 
Russia and Ukrainia within twelve months. The terms of the 
Treaty are virtually the same as those of the preliminary draft, 
except as concerns the amount to be paid by Russia. A strong 
protest against the Treaty has been made by Alexander Kerensky, 
former Prime Minister in the Provisional Government of Russia, 
now in London, who terms the peace one of “oppression and 
national subjection” so far as Russia is concerned. 

A new constitution was adopted by Poland late in March, 
and will go into effect as soon as the necessary legal machinery 
is set in motion. It is expected that the present Parliament will 
be dissolved in April, when it is believed the arrangements for 
the election of a new Parliament under the Constitution will be 
perfected. The Constitution, as it now becomes the fundamental 
law of the land, provides for a Parliament comprising a House 
and a Senate, the members of both of which shall be chosen by 
popular vote, both men and women, twenty-one years of age, 
being eligible to the franchise. The executive power is vested in 
a President and a responsible Cabinet. The President will be 
elected for a term of seven years by a National Assembly, com- 
posed of the members of the House and the Senate. The President 
may be a Catholic or a Protestant. He is Commander-in-Chief of 
all the military forces in time of peace, but in the event of war 
the responsibility shifts to the Minister of War, who is empow- 
ered to appoint the commander of the army. Catholicism con- 
tinues to be the leading faith of the country, but equal rights are 
accorded to all religions. The relations between Church and 
State will be legally defined by an agreement with the Vatican, 
‘which is to be subject to ratification by the Parliament. The 
Constitution provides for free, compulsory education in district 
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and municipal schools. Every citizen has the right to the use of 
his own language, and a special bill ensures the free development 
of the minority nationalities living in Poland. The different na- 
tionalities are permitted to have their schools and teach their own 
languages under Government supervision and with partial sup- 
port by the State. Land reforms provided for, restrict the indi- 
vidual ownership of large tracts, and all classes receive equal 
rights in this respect. The care of orphans by the State is pro- 
vided for, and night work by women and by children under 
fifteen years of age is prohibited. 

The fortress of Kronstadt, which had been in rebellion 
against the Moscow Government, was captured by the Soviet 
forces on March 17th. The Kronstadt garrison, consisting of be- 
tween fifteen and sixteen thousand men, of whom ten thousand 
were sailors, were forced to capitulate through the cutting off of 
their food supplies. The Revolutionary Committee of Kronstadt, 
accompanied by General Kostovsky, leader of the revolutionists, 
and over five thousand men succeeded in escaping to Finland. 
Before retreating, the revolutionists blew up the warships Petro- 
pavlovsk and Sebastopol. All officers and civilian leaders cap- 
tured by the Soviet troops, were ordered by War Minister Trotzky 
to be put to death. From information that has since come to hand, 
it would seem that the rebellion arose from hatred of discipline 
and was not political in origin. 

Reports of revolts in various parts of Russia were numerous 
towards the end of March. An anti-Soviet rising was reported to 
have occurr:d in Kazan, about five hundred and fifty miles east 
of Moscow, on the Volga, and in Western Russia anti-Soviet 
movements are also reported. Fighting occurred in White Rus- 
sia between Bolsheviki and peasants, and Pskov was reported to 
be in the hands of the counter-revolutionists. Another disturbed 
section is said to be Minsk. The counter-revolutionary activities 
so far have resulted, according to reports, in the driving out of 
twenty Soviets in various parts of this region. 

The Social Revolutionists, the Mensheviki, in Petrograd have 
started a new and active propaganda in that city by means of 
pamphlets, in which they renew the demands for the convoca- 
tion of a Constituent Assembly. The food situation in Petrograd 
is represented as desperate. There are no rations for the author- 
ities to distribute, and the populace is utilizing the right, granted 
after the recent period of unrest, to buy or procure provisions 
from the country. “ 

On the other hand, indications that Lenine’s influence is far 
from waning was afforded in the election of the central com- 


vot. cx. 18 
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mittee at the recent Communist congress at Moscow, when ail his 
proposals regarding internal policy were accepted almost without 
opposition. With regard to the decision of the congress on free- 
dom of trade, foreign trade is still nationalized, but trade within 
Russian borders becomes free. 

To reconcile the peasants and encourage enterprise with 
them, Lenine has permitted the codperative organizations to re- 
sume activity in the hope that they will be able to start distribu- 
tion and get in circulation the raw material now hidden by the 
peasants. 

Clashes between the Fascisti, or Extreme 

Italy. Nationalists, with grave disorders and 

much bloodshed, continued throughout the 

month, the climax being a bomb explosion on March 23d in the 

Diana Theatre at Milan, killing thirty-one and wounding over one 

hundred. Several anarchists have been arrested on the suspicion 

that the explosion was inspired by them, as a protest against the 

imprisonment of Enrico Malatesta, the anarchist leader. Mala- 

testa, who has been in jail at Milan since his arrest last October, 

in connection with an anarchist plot, is reported to be in a serious 
condition as a result of a hunger strike. 

Rioting and bomb outrages have occurred also at Florence, 
Genoa, Rome, Allesandria, Padua, Bologna, Venice, Turin, Trieste, 
Ferrara and other places. Following searches by the police along 
the Italian Riviera and the seizure of letters showing relations with 
Italian anarchists, about one hundred Russian, Hungarian and 
Polish Communists have been arrested at Genoa. The investiga- 
tion is being continued and further arrests are believed to be 
imminent. A decree has been issued from Rome, ordering the 
dissolution of the Communist Town Council at Bologna. 

The inhabitants of the strips of Istrian territory that 
were ceded to Italy under the Treaty of Rapallo, are proving most 
unruly. Recent incursions of Italian Fascisti into the frontier 
villages of Rignano and Carnizza, to make patriotic demonstra- 
tions, have been met with bullets. It is explained that the Istrians 
do not object to Italians as such, but dislike very much the 
propaganda methods of the Fascisti. 

On April 6th, the King promulgated a decree dissolving the 
Chamber and fixing the general elections for May 15th. Although 
a general election has for some weeks been regarded as imminent, 
many Deputies hoped that the present excitable condition of the 
country would cause the King to refuse to call the electors to the 
polls at this time. Giolitti, however, convinced the King that the 
Chamber as constituted not only did not represent the will of the 
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people, but could not assure a safe majority to the Cabinet. The 
party which dreads the elections most is the Socialist; as it 
realizes that the reaction of the middle classes has been so thor- 
ough that not half their number will be sent back to Parliament. 

As for the Popular, or Catholic Party, which claims one hun- 
dred seats in the Chamber, they have several grave reasons for 
disagreeing with the policy of the Government. Notable among 
these are the failure of the Government to keep its promises re- 
garding educational measures, dissatisfaction with the economic 
policies of the Giolitti bill, and contempt of the Government’s 
failure to deal effectually with the Fascisti, who have been creating 
a reign of terror in many parts of Italy. Of these causes, that 
dealing with the education measures is regarded as the one on 
which the Popular Party will have the most solid backing among 
the Catholic population. The rejection by the Parliamentary 
Commission. of the measure intended to remove the handicaps 
which penalize students of private schools, caused universal sur- 
prise and indignation in Catholic circles, especially as Giolitti had 
given definite assurances that the Catholic programme for free- 
dom of the schools would be respected. When it was found that 
only one Liberal voted with the Popular Party for removing the 
handicaps, the prediction was freely made that the party would 
pass over into opposition against the Government. The failure of 
the Giolitti economic bill, in the eyes of the Popular Party, was 
due to the fact that it secured merely workingmen’s supervision of 
management, whereas the aims of the party included working- 
men’s participation in management, profit and ownership. The 
activities of the Fascisti furnished the most recent cause of the 
party’s opposition to the Government’s policy. Deputy Miglioli, 
in a fiery speech, flayed the inability of the Giolitti ministry to deal 
with the activities of the trouble-makers. 

The main provisions of the preliminary draft of an Italo- 
French agreement as outlined in recent advices from Rome are 
as follows: France to export to Italy 100,000 tons of coal monthly 
from the Sarre and other mines at the domestic consumer’s price. 
France to assure Italy of scrap iron and steel to the amount of 
150,000 tons this year, to be sold at current market prices, and 
on leaving France to be exempt from export duty. The amount of 
scrap iron and steel may be increased by an amount equal to the 
weight of pig iron which Italians may export from France at the 
same time. Italy to be bound by the agreement to import 35,000 
tons of French pig iron this year at the market price. 

Considerable feeling was aroused in Rome against the Russian 
Commercial Commission when, on their baggage being examined, 
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the Italian customs officers found, besides thousands of pamphlets 
of Bolshevik propaganda, gold, platinum, strings of pearls, jewels 
of the Tsar’s family, and other valuables. M. Vorovsky, head of 
the delegation, was fined eight hundred lire for importing con- 
traband. First reports were to the effect, that as their protest 
against examination of their baggage proved unavailing, the 
Soviet delegation broke off relations and departed for Russia, 
but this has not been confirmed. 


After rumors extending over many months, 
Hungary. of Royalist plots for the restoration of 
former Emperor Charles to the throne of 
Hungary, on March 25th Charles suddenly left his retreat at 
Prangins, Switzerland, and, passing through Vienna, went to 
Budapest. In Austria, Charles’ reception was distinctly hostile, 
but in Hungary, which was his real objective, and where there is 
a strong monarchist sentiment, the populace were apparently in 
his favor. Admiral Horthy, the Hungarian Regent, however, told 
the ex-Emperor that his presence in Hungary at this time was 
inadvisable and counseled his immediate departure. 

This advice of the Regent was reénforced by the action of the 
Allied Powers, who, through the Committee of Ambassadors at 
Paris, served solemn notice on Hungary that the return to the 
throne of Charles of Hapsburg would not be tolerated, and called 
on the Budapest Government to send the ex-Emperor out of the 
country. Formal action was taken on the initiative of the French 
Government. The representatives of Rumania, Jugo-Slavia and 
Czecho-Slovakia made a collective protest to the Hungarian Gov- 
ernment against the restoration, threatening military action. 

Meanwhile Charles had removed to Steinamanger, Hungary, 
where after several days, he finally agreed to leave the country. 
Before his departure he issued a proclamation maintaining his 
claim to the throne of Hungary, but declaring that he could not 
permit the assertion of his right to entail disturbances in the 
present state of the kingdom. He returned to Switzerland on 
April 6th. He was not allowed to return to Prangins, however, 
but was conveyed to a place in the canton of Lucerne. The Swiss 
Government permitted the ex-ruler to return to Switzerland only 
on condition that he take part in no intrigues or propaganda 
measures. He is prohibited from giving interviews or from 
leaving the canton of Lucerne. Charles’ return to Switzerland is 
looked upon as the definite closing of the incident. 


April 15, 1921. 





With Our Readers. 


HE Catholic Church in the United States suffered immeasur- 
able loss in the death of His Eminence, James Cardinal 
Gibbons. It is not our purpose to offer an estimate of his char- 
acter and influence. Simplicity and sincerity were the twin gifts 
that crowned him great in the acknowledgment of all the world. 
The most effective protagonist of the Catholic Faith in the United 
States, he was esteemed, and even reverenced, by a nation pre- 
dominantly non-Catholic. An American of the truest, most loyal 
type, he placed the Catholic Church, particularly during the late 
War, in the forefront for leadership in patriotic service. He loved 
the Church: he loved America. Age did not weaken his vision: 
nor did struggle or adversity lessen his virile hope. His counsel 
was sought by Presidents: his pronouncements were read atten- 
tively by the entire nation. The Associated Press had a standing 
order that whatever statement was issued by Cardinal Gibbons 
should be sent entire at once over the wires. The testimony of the 
world to his worth and influence should be the strongest incentive 
to us to study his life and imitate his example. 
* * 4 x 
HROUGH the National Catholic Welfare Council, of which 
Cardinal Gibbons was the first President, our Holy Father, 
Benedict XV. sent the following tribute: 

The death of Our dearest Brother, the Cardinal Arch- 
bishop of Baltimore, is a great grief not only for his diocese 
and his Country, but also for the whole Church. Cardinal 
Gibbons was the living testimony of the magnificent devel- 
opment and the powerful organization which the Catholic 
Church has attained in his Country, and for this reason he, 
more than anybody else, could show to the people the 
marvelous fruits that the Church can produce for the good 
of mankind even in our times, and notwithstanding num- 
berless difficulties. 

Cardinal Gibbons, excellent priest, learned master, vig- 
ilant pastor, was also an exemplary citizen, and by the ex- 
ample and preaching of Christian virtues in private, as 
well as in social, life, he contributed efficaciously to the 
sound progress of his great Country. His memory, there- 
fore, must be cherished with profound veneration not only 
by every Catholic, but also by every citizen of the United 
States of America. 


His Excellency, Archbishop Bonzano, the Apostolic Delegate, 
wrote: 


Cardinal Gibbons, ever since his accession to the See of 
Baltimore. and. especially since his elevation to the Sacred 
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College of Cardinals, has occupied a position of command- 
ing and beneficial influence in the affairs of Church and 
State. His is the one name that during forty-three years 
has won the favor and confidence of the whole country. 
Even those outside of the Catholic Church have had un- 
bounded sympathy with him in his movements, and im- 
plicit confidence in his practical wisdom. 

All have admired his gentleness, affability and kindliness 
of heart which were displayed on all occasions; and they 
have testified profound respect for his dignity and official 
preéminence. He was devoted to the interest of the Cath- 
olic Church, which he loved intensely, and he was just as 
devoted to the interest of his Country, which he loved none 
the less tenderly. The United States was for him the best 
country in the world, and Baltimore the best city in the 
universe. He gave to both the Church and State the best 
that was in him, and was never found wanting when it was 
a question of aiding the onward progress of either. 

As a man, his uniform virtues were urbanity, humility, 
patience, accessibility. He was ever the same gentle, con- 
sistent friend and counselor to young and old, rich and 
poor. The Church has lost a powerful priest and prelate, 
and the Country has lost one who really, during the last 
thirty or forty years, has been its most distinguished 
citizen. 


His Eminence, Cardinal O’Connell, declared: 


The death of Cardinal Gibbons removes a foremost figure 
from America’s national life. It means to the Catholic 
Church in this Country the loss of an eminent and distin- 
guished churchman. 

With his passing closes a remarkable career filled with 
noble and far-reaching achievements. His was a long span 
of life in the civil and religious history of the United States, 
and his services to the nation and the Church have indelibly 
stamped his name upon the pages that record the story of 
both. 

Cardinal Gibbons was America’s first and finest citizen. 
American born and American trained, he cherished Amer- 
ica’s traditions, and for more than half a century was 
actively engaged in promoting the noblest ideals of Amer- 
ican life. All his years were devoted to serving the best 
interests of the American people; to every worthy move- 
ment he gave his encouragement and support. The sound- 
ness of his judgment and the clearness of his vision made 
him a prudent counselor whom statesmen sought when 
vital and complex problems called for solution. With un- 
erring accuracy, he felt the pulse of the American public. 
With unusual keenness, he detected and diagnosed social 
maladies even before others were conscious of their exist- 
ence. These great gifts of mind, accompanied by excep- 
tional wisdom born of long years of varied experience, gave 
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to his pronouncements an extraordinary value and won for 
his words respectful recognition. 

Instinctively, in every great crisis his fellow countrymen 
turned to him as a leader. Invariably, as if by habit, they 
found themselves awaiting his judgment on every impor- 
tant national issue. To him they were attracted no less 
by the magnetism of his personality than by the power of 
his statesmanship. By the gentleness of his manner, by 
the broadness of his sympathies, by his loyal and patriotic 
devotion to national interests, whether in time of peace 
or in time of war, he won them, irrespective of race, class or 
creed, and, type of the true American, he gave to America 
the example of one who, after the service of God, desired 
nothing more earnestly than the service of his Country. 

More still, perhaps, will Cardinal Gibbons be remembered 
as an illustrious churchman. Few great ecclesiastics in 
modern times have played so large and so conspicuous a 
part in the religious life of their country. He had been 
closely identified with the Catholic Church in America for 
fully sixty years. For more than a generation, he had pre- 
sided over her destinies. Far back in the early sixties his 
ministry began. In his long, laborious life he embodied the 
noble traditions of those pioneer days, and from the splen- 
did prelates who governed the Church in the period of her 
struggling weakness he imbibed the majestic spirit with 
which he guided her so ably through years of marvelous 


growth and developmcnt to her present position of promi- 
nence and power. 

A Prince of the Church is dead. A mighty chieftain has 
fallen. A kindly shepherd is taken from his flock. The 
loss is irreparable. 


And from Rome, our new American Cardinal Dougherty 
cabled: 

By the death of Cardinal Gibbons, the Church in America 
has lost the greatest man in its history and our Country its 
foremost citizen. He was ihe only survivor of the Vatican 
Council which met under Pius IX., and also of the Bishops’ 
Third Plenary Council in Baltimore, and was the oldest 
member of the Sacred College of Cardinals. Several gener- 
ations of Catholics in the United States looked up to him as 
their leader. 

Cardinal Gibbons’ salient traits of character seem to have 
been his keen interest in men and the progress of the world, 
and his rare judgment, his tact, and his kindly sympathy 
for everything human. I had the honor, as a student in 
the American College, to serve as an acolyte when Cardinal 
Gibbons took possession of his titular church, Santa Maria 
in Trastevere, in 1887, the year after he was created a 
cardinal. 


These are the tributes of leading Catholic dignitaries. 
* + * * 
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HE President of the United States not only sent his persona! 

representative to the funeral Mass at Baltimore; but as soon 

as he received the news of the Cardinal’s death, wrote this appre- 
ciation: 

In common with all our people, I mourn the death of 
Cardinal Gibbons. His long and notable service to Country 
and to Church makes us all his debtors. He was ever ready 
to lend his encouragement to any movement for the better- 
ment of his fellowmen. He was the very finest type of 
citizen and churchmen. 

It was my good fortune to know him personally and | 
held him in the highest esteem and veneration. His death is 
a distinct loss to the Country, but it brings to fuller appre- 
ciation a great and admirable life. 


* * * * 


N entire issue of THe CatHoLtic Woritp might be occupied 

with the laudatory editorials published in the secular press 
of the Country. The chorus was spontaneous: magnificent. No 
man in the memory of the present generation received such high 
and such universal praise. The non-Catholic religious press were 
likewise generous in their estimate: though the praise was be- 
stowed now and again, as in the case of The Christian Advocate, 
with such remarks as “The Italian Popes rule the Roman Church 
in the United States,” “the aggressive political programme of the 
hierarchy (of the Catholic Church in the United States) is ab- 
horrent to our ideas, yet we must admit their presence here con- 
tributes to the maintenance of law, the preservation of order and 
the promotion of morality.” Such extraneous comments only 
serve to make the praise of the dead Cardinal more noteworthy. 

Lyman Abbott in The Outlook, who knew the dead Cardinal 
for many years past, testifies: 


Cardinal Gibbons was both a loyal Catholic and a loyal 
American, true alike to the principles of his Church and the 
principles of his Country. Throughout his long career, he 
was a lover of liberty—not a gentle and quiet lover of 
liberty in the solitude of his closet, but an active and aggres- 
sive soldier of liberty. 

A single fact is worth a volume of theory. If any contro- 
versial Protestant is inclined to say, as some have said, that 
no Roman Catholic can be a true lover of liberty, the con- 
clusive answer is—-Cardinal Gibbons. Churchmen and pa- 
triot, ecclesiastic and democrat, all the more loyal to his 
flag because loyal to his altar, servant of God, servant of his 
fellowmen, his character and career reveal not only to his 
own communion, but to all his fellow-citizens of every faith 
the true ideal of a Christian priest. 
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Harvey’s Weekly declared: 


He was always on the side of his Church and his Country; 
and of the right. Peace to his ashes, and honor to his 
name! 


The Weekly Review wrote: 


The balanced influence of his life is a lesson for the times. 
From certain vociferous quarters comes the insistent clamor 
for a new religion which shall replace the spiritual element 
by a concentration on practical service to mankind and by 
political agitation to advance that cause. It is well for such 
advocates to recall that Cardinal Gibbons, while holding 
steadfastly to the tenets of his religious faith, was highly 
sensitive to social and political conditions, and did indeed 
accomplish much in advancing human brotherhood because 
of his large influence as a “great Christian!” 


This is in striking contrast to the smug criticism of the New 
York Nation, which while it gives its modicum of praise, declares 
that Cardinal Gibbons “gave no guidance to the minds of the rising 
generation: made no contribution to the solution of any of the 
spiritual and ethical problems that vex the souls of his con- 
temporaries.” 

The Survey, through Samuel McCune Lindsay, believes that 
he gave an enduring message: 


The career of James Cardinal Gibbons is beyond doubt 
one of the half dozen outstanding human products of the 
first century and a half of our national life. It cannot be 
accounted for or explained any more easily than that of 
Lincoln, with whose career, though a whole generation 
longer, it has much in common, in the quality and character 
of its public service and the heritage of Americanism it be- 
queathes to the future. 

The nation mourns his loss, but will revere his memory 
and needs more than ever to cultivate the lessons which 
his clear social vision, his unimpeachable patriotism and 
profound Americanism have taught us. 


<a 
> 





HE American Society of Friends (Quakers) who made, early 

in 1921, a three months’ survey of Ireland report that 25,000 
families in that country, comprising about 100,000 men and 
women and children, are in dire need. The survey was made 
thoroughly and impartially... The distress, it reports, is that of 
the habitually thrifty and industrious workers who would be able 
to support their families, as they have always done in the past, 
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were it not for the abnormal, chaotic situation now reigning in 
Ireland. 

“We may point out,” the report continues, “that even when 
employed, the workman in Ireland receives a wage so low that it 
would be difficult for an American to understand how the Irish 
workman can support himself and his family upon such a wage. 

“Now, through no fault of their own, the families to which we 
refer are without even this pitifully small income. In most cases, 
their pathetic savings have already been spent for the barest neces- 
sities of existence. They need bread, and they need it quickly. 

“The present prevailing wage for ordinary unskilled labor in 
Ireland ranges from $9.00 to $14.00 a week; even those who are 
workers at electric power houses, for example, receive only $14.00; 
motormen receive $12.50; conductors, $11.50; farm laborers rarely 
more than $8.00.” 

To those who plead that working for Ireland’s right of self- 
government is un-American, we recommend a reading of this 
report. Such pleaders are sympathizers with a particular political 
party in England. The Manchester Guardian, the London Nation, 
and many other journals of England are unbridled and unlimited 
in their condemnation of the present Government of England, 
which is forcing a military rule, irresponsible and conscienceless, 


upon Ireland. 


* * * * 


HE American Commission on Ireland, the reports of which 
have been published, was profoundly impressed by the ab- 
sence of religious strife in Ireland outside of Ulster; and with 
regard to Ulster the Commission shows unanimity of testimony to 
the effect that the bigotry there is “artificially stirred up by those 
whose economic and political interests are served by dividing the 
people.” 

We would also call the attention of our readers to a remark- 
able article published in an English magazine, Blackfriars (March, 
1921), and entitled, “Ireland Today Under England (February, 
1921).” The editor states: “This article, written by one of Eng- 
lish descent living in Ireland, the son of a British officer, is not 
published in the interests of any political party, but solely in the 
interests of truth.” 

The article testifies: In Tipperary boys who were playing 
ball were seized by the police: beaten with the butt ends of 
revolvers: kicked: and five were carried off in a lorry to be further 
dealt with. A blacksmith declared he heard one of the drunken 
ruffians say: “I got seven years, in England, for murdering my 
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wife; and I’m getting thirty shillings a day in Ireland for mur- 
dering Irishmen.” “And,” says the writer of the article, “hardly 
a day is now passing without such a murder.” 

Again: “As two men came quietly out of a shop near where 
I write, one was shot. He is since dead. He was an ex-navy man, 
twenty-one years’ service, a day in the water at the battle of 
Jutland.” 

The writer cites fourteen cases, many far more harrowing 
than the two mentioned. 

And of these murderers not one has been punished. “And 
not one of the murderers of the Irish, not one—from those who 
killed Thomas MacCurtain, Lord Mayor of Cork, down to those 
who have killed the young expectant mother in Gort, and the little 
girl in Dublin streets, and the priest in Galway, called out of his 
house as for the dying; himself then murdered by them, and 
thrown dead into a bog; and so many shot in their beds; the 
crippled, the sick, the fathers of families, the young boys—not 
one of these murderers (in spite of verdicts of murder against 
them) has been even tried. Not one. And today, lest the truth 
should still be told, coroner’s inquests are not allowed. But the 
plotters and the criminals, the organizers and the patrons, are the 
judges—and in secret. What a farce! What a bleeding and 
bloody farce!” 

The article deserves the widest circulation. It ends with this 
passage: 

“As for us in Ireland, we hear, more and more, our exile Dr. 
Todhunter’s Banshee: 


‘Wail no more, lonely one, Mother of Exiles, wail no more, 
Banshee of the World—no more! 

Thy sorrows are the World’s, thou art no more alone, 
Thy wrongs the World’s!’” 


oo 


UR book review pages of this month call attention to a book 
entitled The Voice of the Negro, by Robert T. Kerlin. 
Undoubtedly, one of the most serious questions confronting 

America is the negro problem. That the majority pay little atten- 
tion to it, either because they think it unimportant or because 
they refuse to be vexed by it, does not lessen the truth of the above 
statement. It is certainly inadvisable to allow unrest and dis- 
satisfaction to grow until they assume terrifying proportions. 
And this is the case with the negro problem as it stands today. 
Kerlin’s book tells not only of the extent of the unrest and the 
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determination to secure a change in conditions: it tells also of the 
organized, intelligent leadership by negroes themselves, and of the 
organized army of loyal followers back of them. The negro press 
has stirred the negro people with the spirit of a new crusade. 
That there is much of the radical: the revolutionary and the im- 
possible in their demands does not make the movement any the 
less dangerous. It has reached proportions that demand sym- 
pathetic study and consideration by a recognized national body, 
representative of all interests concerned, which would report upon 
effective measures to lessen and possibly end the menace. 
* . * * 


RESIDENT HARDING in his recent message to Congress 
pointed out the critical danger. ““We face the fact that many 
millions of people of African descent are numbered among our 
population, and that in a number of States they constitute a very 
large proportion of the total population. It is unnecessary to 
recount the difficulties incident to this condition, or to emphasize 
the fact that it is a condition which cannot be removed. There 
has been suggestion, however, that some of its difficulties might 
be ameliorated by a humane and enlightened consideration of it; 
a study of its many aspects and an effort to formulate, if not a 
policy, at least a national attitude of mind calculated to bring 
about the most satisfactory possible adjustment of relations be- 
tween the races and of each race to the national life. One pro- 
posal is the creation of a commission embracing representatives 
of both races, to study and report on the entire subject. The 
proposal has real merit. I am convinced that in mutual tolerance, 
understanding, charity, recognition of the interdependence of the 
races and the maintenance of the rights of citizenship lies the road 
to righteous adjustment.” 


* * * * 


HE President’s words are the more vital when we remember 

some of the wrongs from which the negroes of the South still 
suffer. Peonage, for example, forbidden by federal statute, is still 
widely practised, and if the law in the practice is technically ob- 
served, it is practically violated. There may be only one Williams 
in the South; but peonage is common in North and South Carolina, 
Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana and Texas. In these 
States, larceny, for example, is made a crime whether it means 
the stealing of thousands of dollars or the stealing of a chicken. 
It is punished by disfranchisement and imprisonment. The law 
was so framed in order to disfranchise as many negroes as pos- 
sible. The lightest possible sentence is one year in prison. On 
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conviction, it is customary for the judge to ask if some farmer 
will not pay the court costs and take the culprit for a year. Rather 
than go to prison the culprit accepts a farmer’s offer: and is thus 
bound into practical slavery for a year. The laws of vagrancy 
justify the arrest of a negro if he be out of a job for ten days. 
No white man is considered a vagrant no matter how long he 
remain idle. 

Peonage is promoted by the fact that many negro workers on 
the farms in the South are “croppers;” that is, they receive no 
wages, but are entitled to a share in the crop when gathered. By 
the time the crop is gathered they are often heavily in debt: 
they must stay to pay off the debt: if the husband should die, his 
wife and children must remain until the debt is fully paid. 

Meanwhile, the exodus of negro laborers from the South 
during the War, and their consequent taste of freedom, of self- 
importance and oftentimes of consequent lawlessness, have fed 
the dissatisfaction and unrest. We have but hinted at the prob- 
lem. It is many sided: it runs very deep into the social life of 
America. Thoughtfulness on it should not be entirely foreign 
to us. 


ip 
> 





HE answer of a business man, who writes in The American 
Church Monthly, to the question, “Should the Church Adver- 
tise?” is an emphatic no: if by advertising is meant the methods 
that business uses in stimulating a demand for its merchandise. 
His direct concern is with the advertising possibilities of the Epis- 
copal Church. 

The life current of that Church, he believes, has been “short 
circuited through the rusty wires of Puritanism. Stampeded by 
the failure of Protestantism, we stand by and shout for aid to the 
element in our civilization that has helped to land it where we are 
today. We stand there and wail against fate, and let the Catholic 
Church of Rome put to work the power of traditions which as 
rightfully belong to us, increase through them the strength of her 
organization, laugh at the fears that beset the Protestants and 
boast an increase in membership that a World War could not 
halt!” 

This “business man” estimates that “eighty per cent. of the 
Christian world is Catholic, and thirty per cent. of Christian 
America holds faith in the same Church. 

“Now what has this and all that has gone before to do with 
advertising the Church? Just this: The Roman Catholic Church 
today is the one religious body of Christendom that stands forth 
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with strength unimpaired. I am no apologist for Rome and hold 
no brief for the Pope. But I am willing to face the facts before 
I pay for advertising space. Rome has much to explain theo- 
logically and politically, but in the face of Protestant despair and 
Episcopalian pessimism, she emerges from the World War suc- 
cessful, triumphant and powerful. The reasons that give her this 
position cut back with sharp emphasis upon the Churches that 
are forgetting the faith of the fathers and are calling upon the 
gods of big business for help today. They have failed, and she 
has marched forward. 

“Why has Rome succeeded? The answer will explain why 
the other Churches have failed. It seems to me that Rome has 
succeeded because she has been Catholic from the beginning, is 
now, .and ever shall be. She made up her mind early on what 
was truth, she accepted the creeds that formulated that truth in 
simple form, and she went to work. From that day to this she 
and her children have never ceased from work, day and night, 
month after month, year after year, through the centuries. She 
has never stopped. She has learned and stored up the secrets of 
the human soul, she knows human motives and uses them, she 
understands human weaknesses and discounts them as a mother 
overlooks the impetuosity of her child. She is the greatest psy- 


chologist the world has ever known, but she has remained human 
among humans, and faithful to the truth she began with.” 
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E gladly give space to the following letter which takes ex- 
ception to certain statements made in the review of a book 
by John A. Godrycz, in our March issue: 


Tue Dropsie£ CoLiece, 
Philadelphia, April 10, 1921. 
Sim: 

In the brief review of a book by John A. Godrycz, entitled: The 
Political and Financial Independence of the Vatican, published in your 
magazine for March, 1921, there occur statements about the Jews which 
are without foundation in fact and to which I am sure your estimable 
journal would, therefore, not wish to give currency. 

It is asserted, for example, that “The Jews are exceptionally 
favored in their dreams of financial imperialism.” I am able to assure 
you with the greatest positiveness that the Jews have no such dreams. 
The idea that they control any considerable proportion of the capital 
of the world, is a myth and the further idea that those Jews who are 
engaged in the banking business or other considerable mercantile 
enterprises have relationship with each other, is also a myth. They 
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engage in competition with each other, just as do all business men 
holding to the maxim that “competition is the life of trade.” 

Again it is said that Palestine “wil! become a kind of a Jewish 
Vatican.” This statement, too, is without foundation. The importance 
of the meeting together of the Rabbis of Palestine has been greatly 
exaggerated. It was solely for the purpose of providing a centralized 
religious authority for the comparatively small number of Jews of 
Palestine itself. There might at some future time be held a meeting 
equivalent to the ecumenical council of the Church, but from my own 
knowledge of Jewish religious conditiohs not only in America, but in 
various parts of the world, I think that anything like a Jewish Vatican, 
if by that is meant a centralized religious power and authority, is out 
of the question, even if it were desired. In view of the excellent 
results which have accrued to the Catholic Church from this central- 
ized authority, there are some Jews who would like to see such an 
authority established, but at the present at least, it is outside the realms 
of possibility. 

Equally incorrect and, of course, politically impossible, is the 
statement that “all the Jews living without its (Palestine) frontiers, 
will be considered, at one and the same time, citizens of the inde- 
pendent State of Palestine, and citizens of the countries wherein they 
live.” No such plan of double citizenship is desired by the Jews or 
possible under any conceivable political system. A Jew in Palestine 
will be a Palestinian national and a Jew in America will be an Amer- 
ican citizen, and nothing else. 

The statement that you have made upon the authority of the book 
under review, is entirely incomprehensible. What the writer may 
have in mind is that a person, Christian or Jew, who lives in one 
of the dominions of Great Britain, say Canada, would at the same time 
owe loyalty to the Canadian Government and to the British Empire. 
Such a condition might arise in the future with regard to a Palestinian, 
if the mandate should lend itself to such a construction, but since the 
details of the mandate have not been approved, no one is in position to 
make even such a statement. 

The present time is one in which many incorrect statements on 
many subjects are being given currency. I feel sure that it is not the 
desire of your own estimable and dignified magazine to engage in such 
a course, and while I have in the main paid no attention to incorrect 
or false statements appearing in other journals, I have been moved to 
write in this vein to you, feeling well assured that your own magazine 
published in the interest of a great religion, has no desire to give 
currency to statements unfair to any other religion. 

Very respectfully yours, 
CYRUS ADLER. 
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